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ONTARIO’S PROBLEM OF PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 


9 Nites Ontario hydro-electric power system has 
been the pride of the province and consid- 
ered to be one of the most successful examples 
of public ownership. It has contributed largely to 
the spectacular industrial development of Ontario, 
while domestic consumers have enjoyed power so 
cheap, less than 114c. per horse power, that the 
only criticism has been that it caused people to 
be wasteful in its use. Rural consumers number 
230,000, and are constantly increasing as more 
miles of rural line are laid. 

The prestige of the Ontario system has been 
dimmed in recent months by a shortage that will 
gtow more acute during the next two years. The 
question is being asked whether public ownership 
is to be blamed because of its susceptibility to po- 
litical influence. During November the cut-offs 
to conserve power lasted about three hours a day 
in most communities and the domestic inconven- 
ience and industrial loss have been severe. In 
December the situation was much easier because 
of increased rainfall but the relief can only be 
temporary. The cut-offs are bound to be worse 
when the winter freeze-up affects the flow of 
rivers. 

The administration of Hydro has become a 
leading issue between political parties because Mr. 
George Drew, until recently the Premier of On- 
tario and now the Federal leader of the Progres- 
sive-Conservative Party, is blamed for delaying the 
construction of generating plants. He replies by 
blaming the weather. There has been an abnorm- 
ally light rainfall which was the immediate cause 
of the shortage in November. But if the sys- 
tem had been provided with the increased capac- 
ity that conditions called for there would have 
been reserves of power to overcome the results 
of drought, and the shortage which will inevitably 
follow the freeze-up cannot be attributed to ab- 
normal weather. The defenders of Mr. Drew 
then fall back on the plea that shortage of labor 


-and materials during the war compelled the de- 


lay in constructing new sources of power to meet 
a vastly increased demand. 

A judgment of the situation requires some 
knowledge of the background. The system be- 
gan in 1906 when a few municipalities in western 
Ontario got together for the cooperative purchase 
and distribution of hydro-electric power. Only 
3,500 hp. was purchased in the first year. In 1917 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
as it was called, obtained a plant at Niagara and 
itself developed 200,000 hp. The Commission 
which generated or purchased power sold it to 
the member municipalities. The Commission and 
the co-operating municipalities today have an in- 
vestment of $700 millions and the supplies at 
peak demand are about 2.8 million hp. 

The Provincial Government put its credit be- 
hind huge developments and has gradually be- 
come responsible for the main : policies, though 
the theory is that the municipalities are the owners 
of the system. The three men who constitute the 
Commission are appointed by the Government. 
During the twenties, before the Depression struck 
the Province, a Conservative Government made 
long-term contracts with private companies in the 
Province of Quebec for the supply of power. Ni- 
agara could not do all that was needed and water 
conditions in Quebec were favorable to develop- 
ment projects. When the Depression came On- 
tario found these contracts onerous for it had to 
accept delivery of high-priced power for which 
there was no demand. 

A Liberal Government came into office which 
passed legislation cancelling the contracts. This 
was a very arbitrary procedure and time has 
proved it to be very bad business. However, pub- 
lic opinion was remarkably unmoved by the moral 
aspects of the question. The power companies 
went to the courts and there is no doubt that the 
repudiatory legislation would have been declared 
invalid. However, the Government itself soon 
found out that it was going to need power from 
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the Quebec companies and it made new contracts 
with them, saving its face by getting a reduced 
price and stipulating for lower deliveries. The 
lower deliveries, hailed as a benefit at the time, 
are now seen to be a disastrous loss. 

In 1942 there was still a Liberal Government 
and, warned by its engineers, it saw the need to 
develop sources of more power to meet a greatly 
increasing demand. An agreement was therefore 
made with the Quebec Government whereby On- 
tario would build a generating plant at Des Jo- 
achims on the Ottawa river straddling the inter- 
provincial boundary. The Conservative party in 
the Ontario Legislature opposed this agreement 
and before it could be acted upon there was an 
election and the Conservatives came into office. 
Nothing was done to get the job started at Des 
Joachims till October 1945 and the agreement 
made then by the Conservatives was substantially, 
if not identically, the same as the one they had 
opposed in 1942. 

Enemies of Mr. Drew and the Conservatives 
blame his Government for the three years delay. 
Defenders say that war conditions made delay un- 
avoidable. Certainly the Government took the de- 
lay very complacently. Perhaps it was thought 
that with the end of the war there would be a re- 
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cession and diminished demand. Nobody antici- 
pated what actually happened. The demand in- 


creased enormously and in 1947 was 37 per cent. 


higher than the wartime peak. 


Despite the fiasco there is no party and scarce- 
ly any responsible person in Ontario who would 


wish Hydro to be owned by private interests. The 


up and coming party, called the C.C.F. or Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, is moder- 


ately socialistic and makes public ownership its 
main plank. Its more thoughtful members show 


a realization of the problem presented by Hydro, 
which is how to prevent a public authority being | 


dominated by political influences without remov- 
ing it from the control of the people? It would 
be easy enough to legislate so that the Hydro 
Commission would not be subject to the interfer- 
ence of politicians from which it suffered in 1935 


and 1942. But the politicians are the democratic — 


Government and the elected representatives of 
the people. How can a public commission be 
free from Government domination and yet be 
made effectively responsible to the people? The 
answer to this question has not been found. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE, 
Toronto, Ontario 


IFUGAW GENEALOGIES 


ENEALOGIES! A word of supreme import- 

ance in the Ifugaw religious and social life; 
in the religious life, for they form not only an in- 
tegral and necessary part of all rites, since all in- 
vocations of any sacrificial performance begin 
with an invitation of the ancestors, but also fur- 
nish the proof of authenticity to the very rites; in 
the social life, for they confirm the Ifugaw’s rights 
on land or heirloom properties, in as much as they 
irrefutably declare him lawful owner by inheri- 
tance, or show for what reasons and under what 
circumstances the line of inheritance of property 
was broken on account of purchase or penalty; 
moreover they are the solid and unquestionable 
base of all tribal customs, since they impart to 
them their sacred character. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that any Ifugaw 
of standing in his community, be he a priest or a 
property owner, is an expert in genealogies, and 
that among those experts, of which there are 
hundreds, there are a few specialists: genealogists 
of great fame, and consequently of unquestion- 


able prestige.. As a matter of fact the knowledge © 
such specialists have of names of ancestors verges . 
on the incredible, not only because of their seem- 
ingly prodigious memory displayed in intermin- — 
able recitations of ancestors, ancestors of the so- ~ 


called other side (or ordinary ancestors), ances- - 


tor-priests and ancestors whose head was taken 
or were killed by the enemies, but far more be- 
cause they can locate each and every one of these 
thousands (not hundreds but thousands) in the 
genealogic trees that exist nowhere except in their 


heads, and assign them the place that belongs to — 


them in that maze of ascendants, or rather of 


descendants from one pair that lived ten, twelve | 
generations ago. We say, descendants, and right- 


a 


ee ey 


ly so, for their knowledge starts from a male and — 
female ancestor far in the past and comes down 
to the present generations along a line a hundred — 
times bifurcated; and should anyone endeavor to 
make one of these specialists (say Mungkolnon 


the most reknowned genealogist of the Ifugaw of 


Mayawyaw, one would almost say a genius gene- 
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_alogist) work out his genealogic tree by enumera- 


tion of names beginning with the living and grad- 
ually going up from ascendant to ascendant (and 
their respective descendants), he surely would 
cause him to mix up names and series of names, 
since the categories of generations that are formed 
in the brain are inverse. 

Yet, this is not all, for the science of Ifugaw 
genealogy is not merely confined to persons and 
their names, but also identifies places and pro- 
perties, transactions and noteworthy deeds. In 
other words, a specialist genealogist can tell you 
in an astoundingly great number of cases the exact 
place where this or that ancestor built his house 
(houses are extremely scattered among the rice 
field terraces, so that practically every one or two, 
or at most three houses, has a name, since all sites 
have their own names), and how this house with 
its adjacent rice terraces was transferred from 
generation to generation, and why and how that 
property or heirlooms were sold or otherwise ali- 
enated, say on account of penalties. All this the 
specialist can trace back to its original owner and 
produce all the details of the purchase price or of 
the amount of the penalty. 

But let us introduce Mungkolnon, that genius 
among genealogists, and watch him at work. He 
sits there, squatted on his heels, near a wooden 
plate with rice wine (rice wine must be at hand, 
it is evident, lest he would not talk), surrounded 
by a few neighbors. Soon he is the center of con- 
versation and talks in genealogic terms. 

“Wait a moment,” he says, “I shall explain the 
thing.” He sips some rice wine to loosen his 
tongue, draws a number of piles of gravel toward 
him, looks placidly and with an air of authority 
at his guest, and, taking up a little stone, begins 
with his genealogical elucubrations: 

“This is ancestor Haguban.” Stone No. 1 is 
placed on the houseyard at a short distance from 
his toes. “Haguban was the son of Balyaw (stone 
No. 2), who was the son of Tagiyan (stone No. 
3), who was the son of Hadhachan (stone No. 
4) who from the Downstream Region came to 
our present abode and settled on the site of Tapi- 
lang.” 

This is the prelude, for our genealogist thinks 
of Haguban (stone No. 1) with whom he has to 
begin in order to satisfy his questioners; for this 
reason he has placed stones 2, 3 and 4 between his 
toes and stone 1. 

“Haguban”’, he continues, his index finger 


pointing to stone 1, was a poor orphan. The boy 
had no house, no hut, no geestring. Where did he 
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sleep? Well, under one house or other, once here, 
then there. Did our ancestors not keep pigs? you 
ask me, or did their pigs not lie in a pit under 
the house? They had pigs, I answer, and their pigs 
lay in a pit under the house, as they have to at 
present, but poor little boy Haguban, having no 
place to pass the night stretched his limbs along- 
side the pig’s pit. Now, one particular night, he 
made the mistake of chosing for himself a place 
all too near that of the tenants of the pit (a big 
sow with seven young ones) then asleep; but the 
sow awoke during the night, became aware of the 
little human intruder and bit him in the thigh. 
His cries aroused the inmates of the house, who 
lowered the ladder and let the boy come in, and 
they were so moved with compassion that they 
adopted little Haguban. Now, these were rich 
people, they offered many a solemn sacrifice, and 
so little Haguban, who was clever and alert, got 
initiated in the rites and invocations of our an- 
cestors, and when he had grown up he proved to 
be a full-fledged performer of our rites. This so 
pleased his adoptive parents that they accepted 
him as the husband of their only daughter Olta- 
gon” (Mungkolron places stone No. 5 at the side 
of stone No. 1). 

“Haguban and Oltagon”, he goes on, ‘had 
eight children (8 new stones, 6 to 13, are placed; 
their eldest son, Hangdaan (stone 6) married 
Uyay (stone 14); they had three children (stone 
15 to 17); Oltagon (stone 15) their eldest 
daughter married Bakichan (stone 18). Bakichan 
and his wife moved from Tapilang to Alatbang 
and there made their houseyard in the center of 
a large rice field, which at present is owned by 
Hamin (stone 19 placed as far as the genalogist 
can reach) who inherited it from his mother 
Manayam (stone 20), who inherited it from her 
father Pungayun (stone 21), who inherited it 
from his father Pakali (stone 22), who inherited 
it from his mother Ulimay (stone 23), who in- 
herited it from her father Umapuy (stone 24), 
who purchased it from Ongalon (stone 25 now 
placed at a short distance from stone 18, while 
stones 19 to 24 been placed apart), who was the 
son of Hitan (stone 26), who was the son of No- 
haw (stone 27), who was married with Inchingat 
(stone 28) who was the eldest daughter of this 
Bakichan (stone 18 already put). 

And so Mungkolnon (or any other specialist, 
with less skill however) goes on, during three or 
four hours, constantly adding new names repre- 
sented by new stones, forming side lines with mul- 
tiple bifurcations, moving on his heels forward or 
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sideward whenever the place he has to plant his 
next series of stones is out of reach or when, on 
account of a digression he has to make a side line 
which however in the end is connected with the 
main stem of a genealogic tree that dots a con- 
siderable part of the houseyard. 

Sometimes his audience can’t follow him well, 
though generally they approve and perceive to 
their satisfaction that their own knowledge of the 
more recent pedigrees is confirmed by the author- 
ity of so great a specialist. In such cases they 
venture to put in questions and cause digressions. 

“You ask me’, replies then Mungkolnon, “if 
Gayon is a relative to Lapuga? Of course! Lapuga 
is the son of Haliwan, who was the son of Inchu- 
ki, who was the daughter of Galita. Teya! Batu’n 
Gali’ta! Look here, this is Galita’s stone! Surely 
this is the stone of Galita, for she was the sister 
of Aughuban, and this is the stone of Anghuban, 
who was the father of Inchungli, who was the 
mother of Inlumong, who was the mother of Gay- 
on, who is the wife of Lapuga; Lapuga and Gay- 
on are therefore remote relatives. 

Or else the digression may concern a rice field. 
One of the interlocutors, for instance, may wish 
to trace the ownership of a certain rice field to 
its origin. 

“You mean,” says the specialist, “the rice ter- 
race next to Longaton’s houseyard and yet not a 
part of his rice field that surrounds on all sides 
his houseyard? Well, it was ancestor Potaal who 
made those terraces, five in all and including the 
terrace about which you desire information, but 
this latter terrace was completely leveled and 
provided with a stone wall only when Potaal’s 
youngest son married, and so Ongalon (the name 
of this youngest son) inherited it from his father. 
Ongalon, however, had no children and so the 
terrace, after Ongalon’s death, was inherited by 
Malayu, the second daughter of his elder brother. 
But Malayu got sick and was direly in need of 
pigs for a sacrifice; she then sold that terrace for 
one bundle payment. She conveyed it to Chu- 
manne, who paid her two pigs, one hen, three 
small chickens, one death blanket and three clouts 
for her relatives and one small pig for the go- 
between. Chumanne enlarged the terrace he had 
bought and transferred it to his son Gowongna. 
Gowongna wishes to sell this terrace, as you 
know, and Longaton who wants to buy it pretends 
that he can purchase it for one bundle payment. 
Since I have been assigned by Gowongna as go be- 
tween, I told him that he has to pay two bundle 
payments, because before Gowongna’s father en- 
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larged the terrace it had been sold for one bundle 
payment, and I know this from Pungayun, an 


uncle, who knew it from Pakali his father, who. 
knew it from his uncle Angagan who was the go-. 
between when the terrace was sold the first time.” 


Such are ordinary conversations about genealo- 


gies, a favorite pastime of young and old people, 
which is instructive for all those present. The spe- 
cialists, however, undeniably win most of their~ 


prestige when they are called to interfere in dis- 


putes or determine the amounts payable for a 


crime. In such cases their pronouncements are 
regarded as the most authentic interpretation of 
the sacred customs, and rightly so for they are 
able to support their statements and revendica- 
tions with genealogies that simply annihilate all 
attempted opposition. 

Some time ago there arose a dispute about the 
ownership of a certain rice field that stirred al- 
most the whole male population of the Mayaoyao 
valley: two families at odds with each other, and 
all the inhabitants either siding with one or other 


of the two parties, or finding the matter highly | 


interesting. 

A certain Banayan, a priest and go-between of 
some repute, had sent an old woman known for 
her sharp tongue to the house of a certain Hama- 


leg to inform him that he (Banayan) laid claim > 
to the rice field situated in Hingina, cultivated by © 


Hamaleg, under the pretext that his ancestors, 
five generations ago and upwards, had cultivated 
that rice field, and that therefore the present own- 


ers were illegally in possession of it and were - 
bound to convey it to him; should they not do so 
he would destroy the rice in the field before har- 


vest time. 


Assuredly this was a powerful argumentation, 


universally admitted: no doubt if Banayan’s an- - 


cestors had cultivated that rice field, he should 
have it, unless the present tenants could prove 


that they had bought it; and while Banayan had — 


an easy task to furnish his proof (he had only to 
resort to his knowledge of genealogies of his an- 


cestors) the other party had, in accordance with 
sacred and established custom, to furnish all the - 
particulars of the sale: vendor and vendee, ZO- | 
between and witnesses, amount paid in detail and 
itemized. Just this last was the hardest task and 
they knew iit; for in case they should venture to 


give an itemized account of the purchase price at 


random, they might be contradicted by one or 


another specialist in genealogies, and this would 
spoil the whole thing for them. 


In fact they 


didn’t take that risk and simply challenged Ban- 


-ayan’s affirmation, telling him: “You are a liar, 
your ancestors never cultivated our rice field’.’ 

“I don’t tell lies,” replied Banayan, “for Uba- 
chon and Manayam, in order to store the rice 
ctop from that very field constructed a new gran- 
ary, though a small one, and that granary is the 
one that is at present standing on our house- 
ground. For this reason the rice field is mine, for 
Ubachon was the father of Oltagon, who was the 
mother of Tagiling, who was the father of Uchan, 
who was the father of Limangan, who is my fath- 
et. 

Banayan thought that he had won his case. The 
other party indeed could not answer a word, but 
they called specialist Mungkolnon, and all went 
to Banayan’s. 

“Banayan tells the truth,” affirmed Mungkol- 
non, “when he says that his ancestors Ubachon 
and his wife Manayam had cultivated the rice 
field in question; Ubachon was the lawful owner 
for he inherited it from his mother Inhilag, who 
inherited it from her father Banaaw, who inherit- 
ed it from his father Managchol, who inherited 
it from his mother Inyaphan, who inherited it 
from her mother Uyawa, who inherited it from 
her father Lungit, who made the rice terraces and 
paid for the leveling of the ground and the build- 
ing of the stone embankments; he remunerated 
the laborers with a grand feast in which he sacri- 
ficed three big pigs, and every day as long as they 
worked he called them to his houseground and 
let them drink a jarful of ricewine.” 

‘There you are,” exclaimed Banayan and his 
party, ze. his relatives, “it is clear that your an- 
cestors got hold of that rice field in an unlawful 
manner.” 

“Not so quick,” continued Mungkolnon, “I 
said that Ubachon had inherited that rice field, 
yes, but Ubachon did not cultivate it until the 
end of his life, even before his eldest son mar- 
tied did he sell it to Tokyudna for three bundle- 
payments, each bundle-payment having been 
itemized as follows: Tanchong payment: 1 big 
pig; Ibuy payment: 1 ordinary sized pig; Tadjap 
payment: 2 hens; Gogod payments: 1 hen and 3 
small chickens; Ala-ag payment: 1 small pig. 

“Besides these three bundle payments there 
were the liwa payments of two small pigs, two 
geestrings and two skirts, for the relatives of the 
vendor and his wife; finally the wage of the go- 
between amounted to one pig and three ducks, 
while the two witnesses received each one duck. 

_ “Tokyudna,” continued Mungkolnon, “paid at 
once the first bundle payment and the liwa pay- 
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ments for the relatives and the wages of go-be- 
tween and witnesses; the two other bundle pay- 
ments were given later by Binulug, the daughter 
of Tokyudna, who was the mother of Ilip, who 
was the father of Balannaw, who was the father 
of Ginay, who was the mother of Hamalag, who 
cultivates the rice field at present and is therefore 
its lawful owner.” 

The proof was perfect in every respect and was 
met with universal approval, so that Banayan 
with his kindred thought it best to disappear. 

The application of the Ifugaw’s penal laws, 
which includes the determination of the custom- 
ary itemized penalty, almost always requires the 
presence of a specialist genealogist, who is in a 
position to substantiate his declaration with a pre- 
cedent, the knowledge of which came down to 
him thru an unbroken line of ancestors who 
were go-betweens. 

Lastly a certain Chimmapa was accused of hav- 
ing violated the law of mourning which he was 
bound to observe as a widower during the period 
beginning with the death of his wife and ending 
after the third harvest; he had violated that law, 
because shortly after the first harvest he had gone 
to a marriage sacrifice and had been drunk, hav- 
ing demonstrated by this act that he no longer 
cared for his former wife, and so it was estab- 
lished that he had insulted, on account of his un- 
due joy (to get intoxicated is indeed the most 
patent proof of one’s joy), the relatives of his 
wife. The father of his deceased wife sent the 
go-between Banniya to his house in order to claim 
the payment of the tabla-fine as follows: 1 rice 
wine jar of the ginalman type, worth five ordin- 
aty pigs; 1 death blanket of the gamong type, 
worth five hens; 2 spears of the gayang type, 
worth one small pig each; 1 knife of the bangig 
type and one geestring as the go-betweens wage. 

Quite an amount for a poor Ifugaw. He tried 
to escape the fine and denied that he had been 
intoxicated. You were intoxicated, said the go- 
between, for we heard you sing your “bidang” 
(all men of a certain importance in their com- 
munity have their own song, a few verses, which 
they frequently sing when they are intoxicated; 
this is called bidang: 


Pure rice wine does Chimmapa drink; 
His rice fields lie near the spring! 
From hunger children his not cry, 

For Chimmapa’s fields are never dry! 


Chimmapa realized that it would be useless to 
argue and simply admitted his guilt, but trying 
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to avoid part of the fine he assumed an air of 
authority and declared: ‘All right I will pay, but 
I will keep my ginalman jar; what you say about 
the ginalman jar pertains to the fine for the crime 
of adultery, and this I know from Aklapan, my 
father, who knows it from his father Chumanne, 
who knows it from his uncle Limikna, who knows 
it from his mother Inhilag, who had to pay the 
adultery fine to her husband and his relatives and 
paid them a ginalman jar which is now in posses- 
sion of Gaachan.” 

Chimmapa’s argumentation was a clever display 
of diplomacy; the other party and their go-be- 
tween saw clearly that the fact that one of Chim- 
mapa’s ancestor had paid a ginalman jar to re- 
deem her crime of adultery did not prove that 
such a jar was not to be paid for a violation of 
the mourning law, but they realized immediate- 
ly that they had to bring in a counter argumenta- 
tion likewise based on genealogies. Since they 
were unable to produce one, they sought the ad- 
vice of other genealogists. It was again Mungkol- 
non who solved the question. ‘““What I know,” 
said Mungkolnon,” is this, and I know it from my 
uncle Pungayun, who knew it from his father 
Pakali, who knew it from his uncle Angagan, who 
knew it from his father Umapuy, who knew it 
from his father Haguban; what I know, I say, 
is that the main payment of the fine to redeem 
the crime of undue joy of a widower is a ginalman 
jar, for Bangachon, who was the father of Pali- 
gan, who was the father of Amachy, who was the 
mother of Chupalan, who was the father of Abay- 
an, who was the mother of Piwod, who was the 
father of Hukiyad, who is the brother of Chim- 
mapa’s wife, for Bangachon, I say, when he had 
drunk too much rice wine and intoxicated as he 
was danced at a marriage feast, and this during 
the second year after the death of his wife, paid 
exactly the same amount as is now claimed for 
by the relatives of Chimmapa’s wife, namely: one 
ginalman jar, one death blanket, two spears, and 
the ordinary wage of the go-between, one knife 
and one geestring, but Bangachon gave a skirt in- 
stead of a geestring because his wife had just wov- 
en one for herself, just before she was taken sick 
and died. 

After such an accurate exhibition of Mungkol- 
non’s science Chimmapa surrendered. He could 
give at once the blanket, the spears, the knife and 
an old geestting and he did. The go-between 
complained a little about the geestring but 
thought it best not to insist too much. With re- 
gards to the ginalman jar, which he didn’t have, 
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he promised to give its equivalent or five pigs, 
which he didn’t have either. How he would ever 


be able to secure these pigs would be henceforth | 


his great problem to solve, but he didn’t worry. 


On the contrary he decided that the whole affair _ 


was worth a celebration: he went in to his house 
and came down with a small jar of ricewine for 
the whole party to drink. The rice wine made the 


specialists talk of more genealogies until the need - 


of an evening meal brought them back to the re- 
ality of the present. 

Genealogists, though they live their life in the 
midst of the branches of genealogic trees and 
constantly evoke the sacred customs of their most 
honorable ancestors, though the past is law, is joy, 
is honor and praise for them, nevertheless keep 
the future in mind and want to transmit their 
heritage to one of their descendants, their own 
son or grandson or nephew, and “he then, for 
many years to come’, says Mungkolnon with 
pride, he the star specialist of all Ifugaw gene- 
alogists, “will say that he holds his science from 
his father Mungkolnon, who knows it from his 
uncle Pungayun, who knows it from his father 
Pakali who knows it from his uncle Angagan, 
who knows it from his father Chuluhan, who 
knows it from his father Haguban, who knows 
it from his father-in-law Chinumyug, who knows 
it from his father Tagiyan, who knows it from his 
father Amapakoy, who knows it from his father 
Hadhachan; that he knows it too from his father 
Mungkolnon, who knows it from his grand-uncle 
Ongalon, who knows it from the great grandson 
of his great grandfather Potangna, who knows it 
from his grandfather Napachow, who knows it 
from his father Ma-le, who knows it from his 
father Paladjon, who knows it from his father 
Bu-nachan, who knows it from his father Maang- 
tam, who knows it from his father Binalay; that 
he knows it too from his father Mungkolnon, who 
knows it from his uncle Pungayun, who knows it 
from his father Pakali, who knows it from his 
uncle Mungiyud, who knows it from his grand- 
father Kimikim, who knows it from his father 
Pohwi-, who knows it from his father Gangha, 
who knows it from his father Chumngalan, who 
knows it from his father Kimikim, who knows it 
from his father Lapugan; that he knows it too 
from his father Mungkolnon, who purchased the 
knowledge of his powerful magical tales from 
Adjawon, who knows them from her mother 
lyalig, who knows them from her father Maingit, 
who knows them from his father Pachig, who 


2 


| 
| 
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knows them from his father Chaliyong, who 
knows them from his father Batbatan who knows 
them from his wife’s father who was a crocodile 
and his wife’s mother who was a python.” 

“And you too, Apu Pachi (Father), who wrote 
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down on paper what our ancestors have told us, 
you too shall tell in America that you know it 
all from Mungkolnon.” 
FRANCIS LAMBRECHT, C.I.C.M. 
Baguio, P. I. 


RURAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


NE of the greatest drawbacks of the Cath- 

olic Church in the United States is the 
concentration of its members in larger cities.1) In 
urban centers the population increase is always 
smaller than in the country. It is, therefore, most 
important for the future welfare of the Catholic 
Church that our Catholic farm population, as far 
as is possible, be kept on the land. Farmers’ sons, 
as a rule, are more inclined to remain on the farm 
than are their sisters. This unwillingness of the 
young women to remain satisfied in a rural envi- 
ronment poses a problem for the rural young man. 
Often he must either forego marriage to remain 
on the farm, or move to the city with his bride. 

Switzerland has a similar problem, the more 
alarming because this country is becoming more 
and more industrialized. Already in the eigh- 
teenth century the Economic Society of Berne pub- 
lished a program for ‘‘the education of young wo- 
men in reference to rural life.” This program 
provided for “instruction in religion and morals, 
in nursing and educating children, in housekeep- 
ing and rural economics, in social behavior and 
customs furthering the amenities of life.”*) The 
first to give this program a trial was Phillip 
Emanuel von Fellenberg, who, in 1804, opened 
the first Agricultural School in Switzerland for 
members of both sexes. This school was conduct- 
ed on von Fellenberg’s model farm in Hofwil 
where the peasant girls received their training 
from his wife. 

The practical basis, however, for realizing these 
advanced ideas was given in the federal law of 
December 20, 1895, which provided that the Con- 
federation grant subsidies to the Cantons amount- 
ing to half the sum spent by the Cantons for 
schools of domestic science. The Catholic Canton 
of Lucerne, in cooperation with the Agricultural 
School at Sursee, was the first to make use of this 
offer for the benefit of its rural population. ‘Not 
knowledge and ability alone,’ was the motto of 
1) According to the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Confer- 


ence, 88 percent of the Catholic population of the U. S. 
live in cities and 12 percent in small towns and rural 


areas; only 5 percent actually live on farms. 


this school, “but above all else, a sense of re- 
sponsibility in reference to ethics, hygiene and eco- 
nomics should be fostered”. At first sessions were 
held for three months in the summer and were 
Open to young women sixteen years and older. 
The practical part of this summer program com- 
prised lessons in cooking, needlework, nursing of 
the sick, care of children, hygiene and raising 
fowls and vegetables. The theoretical instruction 
was given by members of the faculty of the winter 
agricultural school for boys and teachers of do- 
mestic science. 

This first school of domestic science for farm 
girls in Switzerland has been of the greatest im- 
portance for the development of similar institu- 
tions elsewhere in that country. These schools are 
usually conducted in conjunction with agricultural 
schools for young men. Lately the Union of 
Country Women of Lucerne has introduced a new 
feature by way of awarding diplomas to those 
who successfully pass examinations. Diplomas 
are awarded for three different courses: 1) To 
those who have successfully completed a course 
of rural domestic science, after which they serve 
a kind of apprenticeship of three years in their 
own home, or two years in another home; 
2) To those who attend one of these special 
schools for ten weeks or an ordinary domestic 
science school for at least five months, who then 
work on their own farms for four years, or on the 
farms of others for at least three years; 3) To 
those who, over a five year period, while working 
on their own farms or the farms of others, have 
completed courses in cooking, sewing, gardening, 
care of certain types of domestic animals, in nurs- 
ing children and the sick, or bookkeeping. The 
first report of the results of such examinations 
has been most heartening.*) 

Today there are in Switzerland eighteen can- 
tonal and six private rural schools of domestic 
science for girls and women. Of these, ten have 


2) H. Wahlen. Der Landwirtschaftliche Bildungsge- 


danke in der Schweiz, p. 138. fh 
3) Bericht iiber die ersten Berufspiifungen fir 


Bauerinnen Im Kanton Luzern. 
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a Catholic teaching staff, while Catholic teachers 
can also be found on the staffs of the other 
schools. As has been previously stated, a summer 
course originally extended over a period of three 
months. This program continued from 1914 to 
1918. In 1919 the course was extended to five 
and one half and six months. In most places a 
winter course of four to four and one half months 
has been introduced for the benefit of girls and 
women who had to work in the summer season. 

The program of studies of most of these rural 
vocational schools embraces the theory and prac- 
tice of the following subjects: cooking and kitchen 
service, housekeeping, needle-work, gardening, 
care of animals and dairy farming. Also includ- 
ed are instructions on hygiene, care of children 
and the sick. Civics, bookkeeping, correspond- 
ence and singing are also taught. 

The chief aim of both the state and private 
schools is “to instill in the daughters of the farm 
a love for the life on the land and to mould them 
into dutiful and responsible women.” Consequent- 
ly, religious instruction holds a place of promi- 
nence on'the programs in both Catholic and Pro- 
testant schools. In the State schools where the 
attendance is mixed as far as religion is concerned, 
provisions are made for religious instruction from 
the clergy of various denominations represented. 

Special schools for further studies are open to 
young women over seventeen years who have com- 
pleted a course in regular schools of domestic 
science. These schools offer a two year course 
of theory and practice in farm subjects. Besides 
these advanced schools, there are also State col- 
leges and private institutions where teachers are 
trained in the subjects above mentioned. For 
those who aspire to higher degrees there is the 
Polytechnicum (F.T.H.), or the Federal Techni- 
cal High School in Zurich. Comparatively few 
women attain such degrees. It was Dr. E. Laur, 
formerly Professor at the Polytechnicum, a man of 
international fame, who knew how to inspire his 
hearers “with his own enthusiasm for the grand 
patriotic cause of farm life’”’.*) 

There is, then, a way open to most country girls 
to imbibe a love of the land and a knowledge of 
farm life. After the first World War courses 
were introduced in many communities for girls 
in primary and secondary schools (corresponding 
to grade and high schools in the United States). 
In more than half the cantons domestic science 
is now obligatory for girls of a certain age. In 
1928 the number of girls thus instructed was 


4) J. Schwendimann, Der Bauernstand, p. 207. 
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35,000; now it has passed the 50,000 mark. The 
Federal Government pays over one third of the 


costs of this vocational training which is usually | 
given by special teachers. In the primary schools . 
about 120 hours a year are devoted to the pur-— 


pose of imparting the fundamental knowledge 
and practical training in rural home-making. In 
the secondary schools 160 hours are set aside for 
this purpose. 
varying courses are given throughout the country 


As has already been suggested, - 


by competent lecturers who teach the proper man- _ 


agement of the farm home. 

Many Catholic Sisterhoods are opening the 
doors of their schools to peasant girls. Thus, the 
Benedictine Sisters of Fahr, Glattburg and See- 
dorf; the Institutes of Cham, Menzingen and 
Ingenbohl. The Dominican Sisters of Ilanz have 
started special vocational schools for the daugh- 
ters of mountaineers, who have their special prob- 
lems and stronger temptations to leave their 
meagre mountain homes. 

Just as the agricultural schools and colleges for 


boys foster a love for country life, these rural vo- 
cational schools are intended to do the same for 
the girls and young women. The prospectus of | 


the vocational school at Fahr, by way of example, 
states as its aim “to give a vocational training to 
farm daughters loving simplicity of life, in order 
to make them joyful and able farm women”. In 
this school the number of students is restricted to 
eighteen, so as to give a more thorough training. 
In the Agricultural School at Pfaefikon (Schwyz), 


as at Fahr under the auspices of the Benedictine — 
Fathers of Einsiedeln, as many as forty-eight at-— 


tend one course. 
thusiasm for farm and mountain life thus creat- 


In order to maintain the en-— 


ed, several federations and unions of farm women 
have been founded; also, societies for fostering - 
the traditional rural garb (Trachten-Vereinigung-— 


en). 


Congresses are held, where farm questions, 


and the needs and interests of womenfolk are dis- 
cussed. Courses in religion are given on special - 
Sundays; sometimes, also, for entire weeks Capu- | 


chins, Benedictines and other religious communi- 
ties give these courses. To further foster the 
ideals of Christian rural life retreats are held 
for farm women in general and for the young 
women in particular. 

Here, we believe, is a grand work American 
Catholics interested in rural life might espouse 
and promote with the help of Religious Orders 
and Catholic societies. 


JustUs SCHWEIZER, O.S.B. 


Seedorf, Switzerland | 
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Warder’s Review 


Towards a New System 
M ORE rapidly than many people know the 


nations of the West are moving away 
from the economic system developed in accord- 
ance with liberalistic precepts. Thus British 
Guiana has introduced a new Price Control Or- 
der reducing profit margins on many commodities. 
The measure has resulted from a long continued 
controversey waged in the Colony, in the course 
of which it was argued that the fantastic increase 
of income tax collections paid by members of the 
commercial community during the past ten years 
showed that merchants were making excessive 
profits. 


With other words, what was for a hundred 
years considered the reward of intelligence, ap- 
plication, thrift and virtue, from which the na- 
tion would profit, is now denounced as the un- 
just wage of extortion and injurious to the people. 

“Argus,” who writes for the Catholic News of 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, believes it difficult under 
the present system to prevent the middleman to 
profiteer. It is not our purpose to argue the vari- 
ous points of this statement. We quote it merely 
as a preamble to the same writer’s declaration: 


“There are only two logical ways of approach- 
ing the problem. One is to restrict the number of 
wholesalers and retailers to the number needed 
to serve the community's needs. This would 
mean that the number of grocers, butchers, jewel- 
lers, and so on, per thousand inhabitants would 
have to be decided; and only that number licensed 
to operate. The inconvenience of this method is 
obvious. It means an army of civil servants to 
do the calculating and to enforce the law, and a 
restriction on the liberties of people to engage 
in the activity of their choice that would make 
the State a police State and almost a tyranny.” 

Having thus disposed of one of the means to 
keep down the number of middlemen in a com- 
munity, and what would undoubtedly result there- 

from: the promotion of monopolies by the dealers 
permitted to exist, Argus offers the following sug- 
gestion: 

‘The alternative is to develop co-operatives in 
every sphere of activity. If consumer co-opera- 
tives, both wholesale and retail, took the place of 

the present distribution system, then the margins 
of profit permitted would become unimportant 


: 
| 


because the profits over and above the amount 
needed to distribute the goods would go back to 
the consumer in the form of dividends.” 

It appears to the author of this statement that, 
for the West Indies, “where often more than half 
the selling price of produce and the buying price 
of goods remains with the middleman, it is es- 
sential to ultimate prosperity that we develop co- 
Operatives. Without them, we are under an ex- 
cessive handicap in the economic struggle.” 

Argus knows, we are certain, that in many 
communities the excessive profits of middlemen 
result from the poverty, the want, the improvi- 
dence and folly of the consumer. It is therefore 
cooperation is not a panacea. Wherever the con- 
ditions referred to exist, relief from poverty and 
the education of the people must precede at- 
tempts to introduce cooperation. Cooperators are 
not born, they are developed when the noble hu- 
man instinct of mutual aid is properly aroused. 


The Newspaper Reader’s Responsibility 


T could not certainly be our intention at any 

time to suggest to anyone the philosophy which 
shaped the thoughts and actions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson should be used as a compass on the voyage 
through life. He was largely a son of the En- 
lightenment who drank deeply from the pools of 
turgid thought which the philosophes offered to 
men of their days seeking the waters of life. But, 
after all, Jefferson strove after truth and thought 
seriously on many subjects. His was a universal 
mind which he applied assidiously to many prob- 
lems. 

In the course of his long life he came to con- 
sider many questions in a light the present gen- 
eration would do well to cast on certain subjects 
discussed by him. While Jefferson demanded free- 
dom of the press and education for all the people, 
he was not slow to admit the shortcomings he 
found to exist in both in his days. Thus, having 
answered the question, addressed to, him by John 
Narvell in 1807, how a newspaper should be con- 
ducted, so as to be most useful, the discerning 
statesmen continued: 

“I will add, that the man who never looks into a 
newspaper is better informed than he who reads them; 


inasmuch as he who knows nothing is nearer the truth 
than he whose mind is filled with falsehood and errors. 
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He who reads nothing will still learn the great facts, 
and the details are all false... 


Jefferson believed it to be the prime obligation 
of newspapers they should restrict themselves to 
“true facts and sound principles.” Yet, he feared, 
what experience has proven only too true, that 
papers observing his rule of conduct “would find 
few subscribers.” Unfortunately, it ever remains 
true, that cynical Roman adage: “The world 
wishes to be humbugged, therefore let it be hum- 
bugged!” Hence it is, every people have the press 
they deserve. 

We should in our country long ago have had 
a chain of Catholic dailies, provided Catholics 
had been more discriminating. But they too are 
infected by the spirit which has made of news- 
papers scandle-mongers and gossips. A man or 
woman’s honor, the feeling of a family, a repu- 
tation—all of these mean nothing to a “business” 
which needs for its existence bold and startling 
headlines. But what of the moral responsibility 
of those who promote or at least tolerate such 
breaches of charity and justice? 

Thomas Jefferson, although he followed only 
the natural law, was convinced of the guilt of 
those who, as readers of newspapers, promoted 
their evil policies. In the letter already referred 
to, he wrote: 

“Defamation is becoming a necessity of life; inso- 
much that a dish of tea in the morning or evening can- 
not be digested without this stimulant. Even those who 
do not believe these abominations, still read them with 
complaisance to their auditors, and instead of the abhor- 
rence and indignation which should fill a virtuous mind, 
betray a secret pleasure in the possibility that some may 
believe them, though they do not themselves. It seems 
to escape them, that it is not he who prints, but he who 
pays for printing slanders, who is its real author.’”’1) 

Since all this was said, the press has added to 
its arts, which serve to make newspapers ‘‘attrac- 
tive,” that of using filth to secure circulation. As 
the managing editor of a New York tabloid some 
years ago told a representative of the Editor and 
Publisher, “I won’t defend publication of details 
of this case on any moral grounds at all; it is 
purely a circulation matter.” It means, as the 
managing editor of the New York evening paper 
which at that time claimed the largest circulation 
stated on the same occasion: “Department stores 
put their best goods in their show windows: 
Newspapers which want to succeed do the same.” 
And accounts of sexual crimes and shocking mur- 
ders, the salacious details of unhappy marriages, 


1) Jeffersonian Principles. Edited by James Truslow 
Adams. Boston, 1928, pp. 99-100. 


and similar morsels spiced with paprika, are evi-- 
dently considered “the best goods” to be put ont 
display. But this could not be, if the dear public: 
remonstrated by quitting papers that profit by: 
contaminating a community's moral atmosphere. 


Not Headed for Emancipation 


ATHOLIC sociologists and economists have: 

long ago declared economic liberalism to be: 
dying or dead. Fr. H. Pesch, S.J., who developed! 
a system of economics opposed to Capitalism as} 
well as Socialism, wrote in 1919: “The era of: 
individualistic liberatarian Capitalism is a thing; 
of the past. It remains a dead form, incapable of: 
obtaining new life in spite of the cry certain: 
people raise for ‘free enterprise,’ which has prov-- 
en so beneficial for them.”?) 


Recent events in our own country should re-: 
move any remaining doubt regarding the issue: . 
gradually but surely a new economic system,, 
which attributes new and extended functions to: 
the State, is developing before our eyes and ‘just: 
as not all institutions and policies that obtained! 
under Feudalism were abolished at once by Mer-. 
cantilism, or later by the Physiocratic System, so: 
too today the tadpole of State Socialism has not: 
yet completed its metamorphosis. 


Mr. Philip Murray, President of the C.I.0., may 
not read the signposts along the road to the eco- 
nomic New Land, but he certainly realizes we 
are on our way and does not hesitate to recom-: 
mend an “essential economic program” which 
must carry us to stateism. Nevertheless, it would. 
constitute ‘‘a healthy domestic economy”. 


Closely examined, the whole thing resolves it- 
self into an appeal addressed to the State to re- 
gulate, control, and otherwise govern industry and 
commerce, to an extent incompatible with that 
degree of freedom men need for the development 
of their abilities and the promotion of a sound 
national economy. Out-dealing the New Deal, 
Mr. Murray, in his Annual Report, submitted to 
the Convention of his organization these propos- 
als, as reported by the Associated Press: 


“Price controls to prevent ‘unnecessary’ increases and 
stop the decline of purchasing power. 


“An excess-profits tax to prevent industry from ‘reap- 
ing all the benefits.’ 


_ “Inventory controls to provide that essential mate- 
tials get to the proper places. 
“An ‘all-out attack’ on monopolistic practices to pre- 


1) Sozialisierung. Freiburg, 919 pecs 
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_ vent industry from cutting production in order to keep 


prices high. 

“A government floor to prevent the bottom from 
dropping out of basic prices. 

A minimum wage of at least one dollar an hour, 


social-security legislation and other measures to protect 
workers’ welfare. 


‘Low-cost public housing. 
‘An ‘all-out program’ of plant expansion to increase 


the capacity of basic industries like steel and electric 
power.” 


Quite at variance with the course adopted by 
Mr. Murray is the one chartered by Mr. Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. He 
does not, evidently, favor State Socialism to which 
Great Britains’ Labor Party is dedicated, but 
he warns enterprisers and managers if they would 
avoid the fate that has befallen the British eco- 
nomy they must come to terms with his organi- 
zation. Addressing the recent convention of the 
A.F.L., Mr. Green said: “The collieries in Eng- 
land drove the workers of Great Britain to the 
left, and behold the conditions in England now! 
They are wiping out the free enterprise system. 
Here we are living in a great country, the last 
stronghold of freedom, liberty and the free enter- 
prise system. The great American Federation of 
Labor stands as a bulwark against Communism 
or the destruction of the form of government that 
now exists. Why shouldn’t we be supported? 
‘Why should we be hamstrung, and shackles 
placed around the necks of the workers of Amer- 
ica? Who can answer that question?” 

Finally the speaker warned: “If they drive our 
people to the left here, as the Tories in England 
have driven the workers in that country to the 
left, they will be responsible for it.” All of which 
means, unless the employers grant Labor’s de- 
mands for higher wages and other concessions 
now on its program, the men will appeal to the 
State in the belief that it will concede what pri- 
vate enterprisers refuse them. 

Wherever this course may lead, the true solu- 
tion of the labor problem will not be the end-sta- 
tion. The workers will at best remain what the 
nineteenth century made of them, a class, or 
rather mass consisting of men and women en- 
gaged in manual labor making use of machines, 
tools, raw materials, in one word, capital, not their 
own, to produce goods which are the property of 
the enterpriser or the pure capitalist represented 
by a manager. With those who possess the 
means of production labor is in perpetual con- 
flict regarding what is or should be its share of 
the product, represented by a wage. 
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Labor at present obtains a larger share than 
formerly of the value of the product of his labor, 
or, if you will of the profit. But the fact re- 
mains, the worker labors part of the day to secure 
the equivalent of what he needs to secure his sus- 
tenance, in the shape of his wage, while the bal- 
ance of the time he works for the owner or own- 
ers of capital. Nothing Unions can do will be 
able to change this condition as long as their 
policy and energies are exercised almost exclu- 
sively to attain higher wages, shorter hours, the 
five day week, and other advantages, such as 
higher standards of living. Labor should look to 
the future and have for its goal the emancipation 
from the present state, that of a mere instrument 
of production and a means of gain for capital. 
Or, will Labor remain satisfied to continue in a 
state of quasi-serfdom (personally, but not eco- 
nomically free) either to capital or possibly the 
State? 


Planned Foulness 


fe appears to us, the editor of Labor, published 
in the nation’s capital, was not well informed 
when he held up to ridicule the statement made 
by Sir Richard Gregory that soon British women 
would be obliged to obtain a “permit” before 
they could have a child. “Of course,” says the 
Washington editor, “the noble Lord was ‘talking 
through his hat,’ but the significant thing 1s this: 
The papers did not tell their readers that Sir 
Richard is a die-hard enemy of the British Labor 
government’s new “health insurance” system, 
and was trying to discredit it by his wild state- 
ment.” 

It is not at all improbable that some day the 
State may decree the conditions under which 
women will be permitted to become mothers. The 
prescriptions will be based on physical, mental 
and economic prerequisites of motherhood, estab- 
lished in accordance with prevailing views of re- 
formers, physiologists, psychologists, physicians 
of advanced views, and politicians faced by such 
problems as poverty, over-population, increase of 
delinquency and crime. 

Lacking in sound principles, proud of their 
knowledge and ability, a measure such as the one 
referred to will appear to all too many people 
a perfect remedy for many evils, because it 
promises so much for little effort. 

Planned parenthood is leading us in the indi- 
cated direction even today. “We're not trying 
to cut the population—we're trying to control its 
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quality.” That is, according to the Evening 
World-Herald, of Omaha, what Mrs. Philip 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, said to the Planned Par- 
enthood Committee she met with in the Nebras- 
ka community referred to. Mrs. Pillsbury also 
stated on the same occasion these committees 
have no set rules as to the number of children 
any family should have. “It’s entirely dependent 
on the circumstances. The parents should want 
the child and there should be an atmosphere of 
security, both emotionally and financially, to 
avoid social misfits.” 

Now let us assume that ultimately the efforts 
of the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica should prove incapable of influencing the 
very people considered undesirable for “breeding 
purposes”? With other words, should the people 
in the slums continue to have children, although 
the unfavorable conditions mentioned by Mrs. 
Pillsbury prevailes in a large number of cases, 
might not the next move provide for prohibition 
of parenthood to all those unable to meet the re- 
quirements of the State? Do not many of our 
States even today insist on sterilizing children, 
gitls and women to destroy their fertility? And 
courts have upheld the ‘sterilization laws. What 
assurance have we therefore that the State will 
not go a step farther and decide that planned 
parenthood was necessary in the interest of so- 
ciety ? 

The Reuter Agency, one of the world’s oldest 
and leading purveyors of information on current 
events, recently distributed a shocking piece of 
news. The account, zeported from Tokyo and 
published in the Free Press, of Singapore on Sep- 
tember 17 states: ) 

“The eugenic law, which may form the pattern for 
similar legislation in Western countries, and which 
makes abortion legal in specific circumstances, has come 
into effect in Japan without causing even a ripple. 
Eugenists believe the legislation is a great stride toward 
tackling Japan’s acute population problem by prevent- 
ing the birth of inferior offspring and protecting the 
health of the mother.” 

The account, which none of our papers have 
noticed—it came to us from a friend in Malaya— 
goes on to explain the conditions which, accord- 
ing to the new law, permit recourse to abortion. 
Finally there is the declaration: 

“The legislation is significant in view of General 
MacArthur's headquarters announcement last month 
(August) that Japan’s birthrate in 1947 is the highest 
since 1926 and mortality the lowest since 1872.” 

Murder of the unborn appears the way out of 
this bothersome situation. Science, which is sup- 
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posed to have the solution for so many problems, 
suddenly is incapable of providing food, raiment 
and shelter for increasing populations. The 
truth is, children are an unwanted burden and 
hence no means to prevent their birth is too foul. 


Banking on Land 


T the present time it is not without interest 

to contemplate a financial institution, such 
as the First Bank of the United States, should 
have been founded so soon after the Union had 
been realized. The institution was certainly not 
the result of the new school of thought, dominat- 
ed by Adam Smith. Mercantilism, it appears, still 
influenced Alexander Hamilton when he pro- 
posed the organization of a National Bank; at the 
same time the fundamental doctrine of the Phy- 
siocrats, the earth the source of all wealth, seems 
to have had a hold on him. Andrew Jackson, the 
Bank’s unrelenting opponent in after years, was 
animated by the frontier spirit of opposition 
against privilege and monopoly, and all for pri- 
vate enterprise. His veto of the Bill intended to 
renew the Bank’s charter, which expired in 1836, 
makes worthwhile reading even today. In regard 
to Alexander Hamilton, let us point out that this 
astute financier, long before the establishment of 
the First Bank, considered such an institution “an 
indispensable engine in the administration of fi- 
nance” for the new nation. However astonishing, 
it is a fact that when he wrote to Robert Morris 
on the subject in 1779, his plan provided the con- 
templated bank of issue should be “based on 
landed security’ (italics ours). Moreover, the 
distinguished statesman continued to hold this 
opinion for some time. Writing on April 30, 
1781, to Morris, Hamilton renews his suggestion 
pertaining to the organization of a national bank 
and once more states the capital was to consist 
in large part of landed security. ‘Thus a sub- 
scriber of from six to fifteen shares (£500 each) 
should pay one-half in specie (or plate or bul- 
lion), the other half in good landed Security, 
Subscribers to sixteen shares, and over, should 
pay one-third in specie, one-sixth in foreign bills 
of exchange, and one-half in good landed securi- 
ty.’ Hamilton likewise suggested that “the bank 
might purchase estates and coin money to the 
amount of half its capital.’’?) 


1) Holdsworth, J. T., and Dewey, Davis R. The 
First and Second Bank of the United States. Wash., 
1910, pp. 9-10. 
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Whether, or to what extent Hamilton may at 
that time have been influenced by physiocratic 
doctrine regarding land, we do not know; but 
that this school of thought exercised considerable 
influence on leading Americans of the revolution- 
ary period is certain. Ultimately this leader of 
the Federalists came to realize that land was not 
a secure foundation for bank notes. Possibly the 
influence of Adam Smith, whose epochal work on 
the “Wealth of Nations,” published in 1776, may 
have made itself felt to this extraordinary man. 
Suffice it to say, the bill authorizing the founding 
of the Bank of the United States was signed by 
Washington on February 25, 1791, although two 
members of his cabinet, Randolph and Jefferson, 
believed the measure unconstitutional. 

The history of the First and the Second Bank 
of the United States is well known, and need not 
be recorded here. It was Andrew Jackson termi- 
nated the existence of the institution after years 
of heated debate. The title of a contemporary 
volume, by Thomas F. Gordon, ‘““The War on the 
Bank of the United States; Or, A Review of the 
Measure of the Administration Against that In- 
stitution and the Prosperity of the Country,” pub- 
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lished in 1834, is a tempest in words flung at the 
President and all those who favored his policies. 
Among them, in the first place, “an army of 
50,000 mercenaries already in place (z.e., Jack- 
sonian spoilsmen), and a half million of hungry 
expectants.”” Neither they, so this writer thought, 
nor “all the force which can be obtained from 
the directors and stockholders of the Government 
pet banks (7.e., private banks), and their debtors, 
in every state,” would succeed to close the Bank.”) 
Mr. Gordon was mistaken. Jackson triumphed in 
the end. 

It would be of interest to discover just how 
Hamilton came to adopt the plan the bank con- 
templated by him should be based on landed se- 
curity, and why he departed from this proposi- 
tion. Was it the recollection of the failure of 
Law’s banking experiment, the stocks of which 
were primarily secured by the supposed wealth, 
yet undeveloped, of Louisiana? Or had Hamil- 
ton arrived at the conclusion that land “was not 
the proper security for bank notes” by following 
a new theory which did not agree with the pre- 
cept, popularized by Quesnay and Mirabeau, that 
“the earth alone is the source of all wealth” ? 


Contemporary Opinion 


CIENCE teaches us the relativity of the stars 

and of all physical and material phenomena. 
All are parts of harmonious whole working to- 
gether with meaningful purpose and direction. 
But the principle of relativity does not come to a 
full stop with the physical order. More vital, and 
more penetrating, is the spiritual and moral rela- 
tivity of man to God and of men towards one 


another. Fr. JosEPH DEGEN 


The present days are remarkably like the days 
of late 1938. Many pretend to be unconcerned 
because they rely on the frightening power of 
atomic warfare. But they studiously avoid ask- 
ing themselves the question whether the atom 
bomb is a lawful weapon to use. It seems to us 
that there can be no moral justification whatever 
for the use of such a weapon whose unpredictable 
frightfulness and wide ability for indiscriminate 
destruction of human life and property was dem- 
onstrated a few times already. 

There can be no citcumstance of experience, it 
seems to us, that can make lawful the use of a 
‘weapon that brings death and injury to a majority 


of innocent civilians. Nor do we believe that it 
is a valid argument which would have us accept 
that all in a nation have a share in the nation’s 
guilt. Even if every citizen of a country that is 
of sound mind voted for a war of aggression there 
must be a great number of mentally defective, and 
of children before the age for use of reason, who 
obviously cannot be held to account for what the 
nation does. Can these be lawfully exposed to 
violent death? You cannot indict a nation, was 
once thought sound politics, as it is sound mor- 


ality. The Catholic News 
Port of Spain 


In the three West Coast states, people are won- 
dering if the creaky adage “where there’s a will 
there’s a way” has any more kick left in it than 
the slogan, “as Maine goes, so goes the nation.” 
Voters in Washington, Oregon and California 
went so far overboard for old-age pensions that 
now the principal remaining inconvenience in life 
is how to save themselves from drowning. Oregon 
approved a measure calling for a fifty dollar min- 


2) Loe. cit., Phil., 1834, p. 155. 
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imum monthly payment, ringing up a $9,000,000 
monthly bill for the state, but as yet, no one has 
thrown out a lifeline to the state treasury. After 
election, with no means of financing this measure, 
Oregon was unable to get a single investment 
house to nibble at $2,000,000 worth of state 
bonds. Washington approved both pensions and 
a soldier’s bonus, and California estimates the cost 
of its pensions to be $100,000,000 yearly; as a re- 
sult of it all, the three states will either soon be 
tax-happy or dollar-sad. 

The situation might be diagnosed as a case of 
good-will inflation running wild away from the 
sobering fact of business protocol; where is the 


rom? 
money to come from The Commonweal 


With due credit to the President for waging 
a lone, uphill, courageous fight, it is a fact that 
his whole campaign was based on demagogic ap- 
peals. He promised price control and rent control 
to consumers, bigger conservation allotments and 
stronger price supports to farmers, higher wages 
and less interference to labor. There are to be 
increased unemployment and old age insurance 
benefits, subsidies for low-cost housing, additional 
aid to education. 

Some may minimize these pledges as campaign 
oratory, but we doubt it. Mr. Truman made spe- 
cific proposals and evidently the people who were 
energetic enough to get out and vote for him, will 
raise a clamor if they are not carried out.. 

It is a bad trend. More and more people seem 
to be looking to Government as an instrument 
that will bring about the millenium—high wages 
to labor, low prices to consumers, high prices to 
farmers, guaranteed jobs and pensions for all. It 
has always been said that power grows by what 
it feeds on, and that a government bureaucracy 
is no exception to the rule; which has been amply 
proven in the past 16 years. Now the converse, 
even more unfortunately, seems to be true—the 
more the Government gives the people, the 
more the people want. 

The Rural New Yorker 


Addressing a meeting of Catholic Missionaries 
in Nijmegen, Holland, Fr. H. van Straelen said, 
the first essential for Japan as regards religion 
was that the U.S. Army should provide “an ener- 
getic and brilliant corps of chaplains” who would 
have a good influence on the American soldier. 
“A noisy campaign for mass conversion” should 
be avoided, he added, because the Japanese would 
suspect American influence. 
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Fragments 


PEAKING at Dublin, Dr. Pattee, of Washing- ° 

ton, told his audience he deplored the fact ; 
that Catholics everywhere tend to look with com- 
plete indifference or with ill-disguised hostility on 
everything which is not definitely and purely 
Catholic. 


Readers of the Cooperative Builder, of Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, have been told: “In these days 
of relative prosperity, most co-operative leaders 
have forgotten the co-operative ideals... . Now 
we find many of our co-operative leaders trying 
to imitate the rich businessman.” 


There is far too much appeal to emotion and 
not enough to reason in much of what passes as 
religion today. When the temptations come the 
stronger emotion wins and generally it is the bas- 
er emotion, Bishop Petit, of Manevia, told a 
meeting called for the purpose of establishing a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 


From the pen of Fr. Gillis comes this 
reminder: “We are not really more intelligent 
than other peoples. We only think we are. If we 
rely upon what we take to be our native intelli- 
gence; if we will not look into an argument care- 
fully; if we refuse to do the little investigation 
that is required of all good citizens, the Commu- 
nists may fool us, with or without paid advertise- 
ments in Our newspapers.” 


Mr. Charles Lindbergh’s little volume “Of 
Flight and Life” abounds in apophthegms of this 
kind: “Security through atomic bombs was the 
greatest end of war-time science. Security from 
se bombs is now our greatest peace time 
end.” 


From England’s oldest Catholic weekly, the 
Catholic Times: “The Zionists have had the ad- 
vantage of Russian help through Czechoslovakia 
and of American benevolence. The Arabs have 
had British sympathy limited by a general desire 
to maintain peace through the United Nations.” 


Mass education must be the aim, even if it re- 
sults in mediocrity.” This statement from the 
Minister of Education, Union of South Africa, has 
raised a great deal of comment in that Dominion. 
It should. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Tier 


Bishops Call for Economic Reforms 


I) RDESEe timely and comprehensive, the 

Joint Pastoral, issued by the Hierarchy of 
Our country at their last annual meeting, con- 
ducted in Washington last November, demands 
the attention of all members of the Church in the 
U.S. Religious education in home and school are 
discussed as well as the decision of the Federal 
Supreme Court in the McCollum Case, which de- 
cision apparently offends both the spirit of the 
Constitution and the best traditions of the Amer- 
ican people. Exposition by the Bishops of these 
momentous questions should not be passed over 
lightly; facing them, we meet issues that will en- 
gage attention for many years to come. 

One part of this Pastoral discusses the influence 
moral doctrines and religion should exercise on 
the development of social and economic thought 
and the translation of both into institutions that 
should accord with sound Christian ideals. This 
is what the Bishops advocate: 


Christian principles should be converted into 
action in economic life. It is not enough to find 
fault with the way our economic system is work- 
ing. Positive, constructive thought and action 
are needed. 

The secularist solutions proposed by eighteenth- 
century individualism or twentieth-century statism 
issue either in perpetual conflict or deadening re- 
pression. 

Christian social principles, rooted in the moral 
law, call insistently for co-operation not conflict, 
for freedom not repression in the development of 
economic activity. Co-operation must be ordered 
—ordered for the common good. 

Today we have labor partly organized, but 
chiefly for its own interests. We have capital or 
management organized, possibly on a larger scale, 
but again chiefly for its own interests. 

What we urgently need, in the Christian view 
of social order, is the free organization of capital 
and labor in permanent agencies of co-operation 
for the common good. 

To insure that this organization does not lose 
sight of the common good, government as the re- 
sponsible custodian of the public interest should 
have a part in it. But its part should be to stimu- 
late, to guide, to restrain, not to dominate. This 
is perfectly in line with our federal Constitution, 
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Procedure 


—__.. 


Action 


which empowers Government not only “‘to estab- 
lish justice’ but also to “promote the general wel- 
fare.” 


A Constructive Pro gram 


Catholic social philosophy has a constructive 
program for this organic development of econom- 
ic life. Pope Pius XI, rounding out the social 
principles formulated by Leo XIII, laid down the 
broad outlines of this program seventeen years 
ago. In line with that constructive program we 
advocate freely-organized co-operation between 
the accredited representatives of capital and labor 
in each industry and in the economy as a whole 
under the supervision but not the control of Gov- 
ernment. 

The agencies of this free-organized co-opera- 
tion have been called by various names: “Occupa- 
tional Groups,” “Vocational Groups,” or, more 
recently, “Industry Councils.” America Catholic 
students of the social Encyclicals have expressed 
their preference for the name “Industry Councils” 
to designate the basic organs of a Christian and 
American type of economic democracy into which 
they would like to see our economic system pro- 
gtessively evolve. This evolution can come only 
as the fruit of painstaking study and effort to 
safeguard, in justice and charity, the rightful in- 
terests of property and the rightful interests of la- 
bor in the pursuit of the dominant interest of all, 
which is the common good. 

Such a constructive program of social order 
seems to us to be the answer to the questions of 
high-minded leaders of industry and to the ex- 
plicit proposals of sound and responsible leaders 
of organized labor. We bespeak for it in these 
critical times dispassionate consideration and 
calm, open discussion in an atmosphere of good 
will, and in a disposition to seek solutions by 
agreement rather than by force, whether political 
or economic. 

We call upon men of religious faith and prin- 
ciple, both in management and in labor, to take 
the lead in working out and applying, gradually 
if need be, a constructive social program of this 
type. For the mora and social ideals which it 
would realize are their heritage. 

Thus the declaration. The discussion asked 
for, should be carried on quite generally among 
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Catholics. If it is our desire, as it must be, to 
help bring order out of the present chaos of ideas 
and to establish peace in society, which is now 
disturbed by continual feuds engaged in by “cap- 
ital and labor,’ we must know the remedies we 
would apply to a sick society. We cannot even 
oppose Communists effectively as long as we are 


incapable of answering their Hallenge: “What : 
have you to offer in the place of the existing sys- 
tem of which you disprove on the one hand and 
Communism on the other? We know what we: 
want, do you?” .Many a well-meaning opponent: 
of Communism has been discomforted by this very ' 
question. 


Fruition of a Sound Program 


Soil Conservation in an Illinois 
Community 


MONG German farmers in Wisconsin seven- 

ty years ago the spoilation of the land by 
their “Yankee” neighbors was a common subject 
of discussion. Accustomed to crop-rotation and 
the use of barn manure, they objected to over- 
cropping on the one hand and neglect to nour- 
ish the soil on the other. However, to our knowl- 
edge none of them introduced the use of the 
liquids produced in the barn yard, which in many 
parts of Germany are collected in pits, hauled on- 
to the fields in sprinkling carts and spread over 
the fields of growing grain. In fact some Ger- 
man farmers adopted the more convenient meth- 
ods of their restless neighbors who, when the soil 
of their farms had been exhausted, moved on to 
new lands, until the frontier had disappeared. 
The Garland family, one of whose members, 
Hamlin, contributed to making farm-life appear 
drab and dreary, illustrates the tendency common 
to thousands of Americans who had responded to 
the cry: “Westward ho!” and never found rest. 
Some of our social problems of today have their 
origin in this lack of stability and indifference to 
traditions. James Russell Lowell thought that char- 
acter is cumulative and that the process of its 
gathering head is disturbed by continual change 
of place. Hence the American appeared to him 
“nomadic in religion, in ideas, in morals’ and 
ready to leave “his faith and opinion with as 
much indifference as the house in which he was 
born.” Soil butchery is just another phase of the 
same characteristic. 

At good last the American people came to re- 
alize they were dissipating their most valuable na- 
tural asset, the fertility of the soil, on which the 
ability to feed and clothe the present generation 
and generations yet to come depends. The dan- 
ger to the land from erosion, over-cropping and 
Starvation from lack of nourishment, had been 
discussed for a generation before concerted efforts 


were made to remedy a serious situation. Har-: 
assed by economic conditions, debts and fluctuat-: 
ing prices, not all farmers were willing to accept: 
the new gospel of soil conservation. Step by step, , 
and often through individual efforts, the conver-: 
sion has been accomplished. How it was brought 
about in a typical farming community, Teutopolis, | 
Illinois, founded in the thirties of the last cen-- 
tury by people of Nether-Saxon stock, is described | 
by Fr. Theodosius Plassmeyer, O.F.M., in a com-: 
munication addressed to the Tewtopolzs Press. Asi 
a contribution to the history of soil conservation. 
in the Middle West, the account is of more than. 
ordinary interest. Fr. Theodosius relates: 

“When I visited Teutopolis recently (early in. 
the summer of 1948), I was asked repeatedly for: 
information on the beginning of soil improvement: 
in the vicinity of the village. The parties knew’ 
that this movement was begun during my incum-- 
bency as Pastor of Teutopolis. Fortunately I have: 
some definite knowledge of this interesting enter- 
prise of the farmers of Effingham County, and the: 
readers of the Press are welcome to what I know. 

My attention was first called to “‘scientific: 
farming”, as it was called then, by Mr. Joseph 
McClory. He was a student of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege at the time; that was in 1906 ad 1907. I 
was his professor. We studied together some lit- 
erature on soil improvement, and the plan looked 
very promising to us. After Mr. McClory had 
finished his course in Teutopolis, he attended 
Notre Dame University for some time; and here 
he became acquainted with Brother Leo. This 
Brother operated a thousand acre farm for the 
University. Here also Professor Hopkins appears 
in the picture for the first time. He was connect- 
ed with the Agriculture Department of the State 
University of Illinois at Champaign and was con- 
sidered the greatest soil expert living. Guided by 
Professor Hopkins, Brother Leo had experimented 
with soil improvement, especially with limestone 
and rock phosphate, ever since 1899; and his suc- 
cess was arousing wide attention. 


| 
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In 1911 and 1912 Mr. McClory commenced 
to experiment with limestone and rock phosphate 
on what is now his Legumen Farm at Trowbridge, 
Illinois. . At first his neighbors looked with con- 
siderable misgivings on this “‘student’s way of 
scientific farming”, it just looked too ‘scientific’ 


to them. However Joe’s success converted them 
all. 


Naturally I watched McClory’s experiments. 
More so after I had been appointed Pastor of 
Teutopolis in the beginning of August of 1912. 
I made it a point to visit all the farmers of the 
parish in the fall of that year, not only to get a 
complete census of their families but also to ob- 
tain an insight into their economic and agricul- 
tural background. I was amazed to find how their 
soil, after 70 to 80 years of plowing, sowing and 
reaping, had been depleted. Farmers told me 
that their land did not produce one third of what 
it yielded when it was virgin soil. I believed it; 
but what could be done about it? In private con- 
versation I tried repeatedly to encourage them 
to build up the emaciated soil again with lime- 
stone and rock phosphate. But nothing doing. 
The “stone” and the “rock” in the terms of lime- 
stone and rock phosphate was enough to discard 
‘the pastor’s scientific mixture as a fertilizer.’’ In 
fact a few of them told me in unmistakable terms 
what they thought of the “whole scheme’. 

Thus things drifted on until the fall of 1913. 
The now defunct Districts-Verband (District 
Union) had its annual meeting in Ste. Marie. I 
belonged to the committee’on resolutions. I per- 
sonally made the motion that we resolve to auth- 
orize the pastors to engage speakers for next 
winter’s meetings to explain the policy of soil im- 
provement to our farmers. The motion had the 
hearty approval of Mr. H. J. Weber, President of 
the Teutopolis State Bank, and of the Hon. Judge 
Barney Overbeck of Effingham. The motion then 
was seconded and the resolution put on record. 
That was our first positive step; and ever since, 
Mr. H. J. Weber has been a great promoter in 
this movement of soil improvement, not only 
morally but also by offering to loan money to the 
farmers for this purpose at a low rate of inter- 
est. 

Acting upon the resolution passed in Ste. 
Marie, we, in Teutopolis, secured for our first 
speaker the Rev. Charles Flori. He was well 
known to our people. He had been assistant to 
Rey. Louis Lammert, Pastor of St. Anthony’s, Ef- 
fingham. Rev. Flori was Pastor of Bend, IIli- 
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nois, by this time, but he was glad to serve us 
for the sake of the good cause. Father read a 
very able paper on scientific farming to over 300 
farmers assembled in our Society Hall in the after- 
noon of February 2, 1914. Rev. Flori’s address 
lacked the driving force of experience. It was 
again too “‘scientific;’ and the reaction was not 
what we expected. I paid Father Flori five dol- 
lars for his travelling expenses. 


After a few days I again consulted Mr. Weber. 
We were not going to be discouraged by failure. 
We decided that he write to Professor Hopkins 
to find out when he might be available for a lec- 
ture; and I wrote to Brother Leo with the same 
purpose in mind. In a short time we had our an- 
swers. Professor Hopkins was not available. 
Brother Leo, induced by our good friend Joseph 
McClory, proposed to visit us on March 24 and 
25. Brother came accordingly; we had given him 
all possible publicity. In the afternoon of the 24th 
I took him to some of our farmers to examine the 
soil. He realized the depleted condition of our 
land, but he assured me that he could offer some 
very valuable suggestions for its improvement. 
The next morning, at about ten o'clock, he spoke 
to about two hundred farmers whom we had suc- 
ceeded to drum together. Brother Leo’s words, 
speaking as one of them, not in “scientific” terms, 
electrified the entire audience. The farmers kept 
him there for consultation till two o'clock in the 
afternoon. That day soil improvement struck root 
in Teutopolis and has kept on growing ever since. 
Further developments are well known. 

I paid Brother Leo thirteen dollars from the 
parish funds; and, as someone remarked, that was 
the best investment ever made in our community, 
because it started Teutopolis on the way of its 
present prosperity. 

To all of this I would offer yet the suggestion 
that the farmers of Teutopolis should tile their 
fields more extensively.” 

Toward the end of his communication, Fr. 
Theodosius points out sources of information on 
the subject. Among them “the minutes of the old 
District Verband,’ which had its origin in the 
policy of our Central Verein to develop the or- 
ganization according to federalistic principles, 
from the bottom up. 

In more recent years protection of the soil from 
abuse and exhaustion has taken on a new import- 
ance. Man’s health depends on soil that yields 
good nourishment for plants and animals that sup- 
ply him with food. The old latin adage: Fish 
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that standing pools frequent do not supply good 
nourishment, may now be modernized: A soil de- 
ficient in calcium and other mineral matter ren- 


Charity in Action 


Students Clean a Slum 


je is possible that Ozanam and his companions, 
when they began their efforts to aid the poor, 
so numerous in Paris at the time, may have re- 
membered the charitable activities the Sodalities 
consisting of students had engaged in. ‘Their 
members had added to efforts of self-sanctifica- 
tion works of mercy. Fr. Bernhard Duhr, S.J., 
author of the comprehensive history of the Jes- 
uits in the countries of the German tongue, 
writes: “When a student visited not alone mem- 
bers of his Sodality taken ill, but also the sick and 
prisoners in the at the time (the middle and later 
part of the sixteenth century) so terribly neglect- 
ed hospitals and prisons, and when he even col- 
lected alms to alleviate poverty in all of its numer- 
ous manifestations—these actions not alone satis- 
fied a noble minded man, but also provided an in- 
centive to cultivate what is good. By the Sodality 
being thus drawn into the sphere of interest of 
a world-wide apostolate, thoughts and aspirations 
rose above the narrow environment and devel- 
oped by devotion to ends aimed at greater pur- 
poses.” Our youth movements, to which so 
many efforts are devoted, will not really flourish 
until chosen bands of young men can be induced 
to revolt against the world, as did those Sodalists 
of former centuries and Ozanam and his compan- 
ions. 

The leaven is still strong and able to develop 
a healthy spirit and sound action. Of this we were 
reminded by the following brief account, pub- 
lished in the New Leader, of Madras: 

“Working in four groups, 40 male students of the 
Jesuit Loyola College in Madras have been providing 


social service in the city slums by washing children, 
tending the sick and buying soap for the poor. 


“Equipped with brooms, the students cleaned out 
hovels and the surroundings. 


“Some sick people were carried to hospital. 
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ders food deficient in health producing qualities. 
We have only just begun to realize the affinity be- 
tween the soil and health. 


“The students also arranged for supplies of water 
to some of the dwellings. 

“They gave toys to the children and taught them 
games and songs. 

“For the grown-ups there were adult education class- 
es. School requisites were supplied free. 

‘Young men’s associations were formed and reading 
rooms opened. 

“People were given talks on thrift and temperance 
to help improve their economic position. A food pro- 
duction drive was also inaugurated.” 

Again from the Far East, where the spirit of 
Christianity, contaminated in the West, may well 
be redeemed, comes this account: 

“Eight destitute old persons were found dead at the 
gate of Chung Cheng secondary school in Pengpu, 
Anhwei, and the students decided to do something 
about it. The school is conducted by the Italian Jesuits 
of Pengpu Diocese, under Bishop Cassini, S.J. Inspired 
by the missionaries, the boys and girls collected money 
among themselves and from business houses in the city 
to start a welfare centre for hungry and sick refugees 
crowding into the city from Communist-held areas. “We 
cannot bear to see old people lying sick on the street,”’ 
say the students—many of whom are non-Christian. 

The mission offered an old chapel building for the 
centre. The plan is to equip it as a free dispensary, 
soup kitchen and general relief station. Eight Sis- 
ters, forced by the advance of the Reds to leave 
their Shantung mission farther north, have volunteered 
to staff it. They also will go out to visit refugee fam- 
ilies huddled in their huts of matting and bring them 
food, medicine and clothing.” 


It is thus charity, rooted in the heart of per- 
sons, rises to the opportunity to serve men, with- 
out awaiting the results of surveys and the grant- 
ing of appropriations. It is often a case of “the 
who gives promptly gives twice,” or of arousing 
public authority to the realization of its duties. 
Unfortunately organized philanthropy has creat- 
ed in many the belief there is nothing left for 
them to do. This attitude of mind is pleasing to 
selfishness because it relieves the pocketbook and, 
at least apparently, the individual’s conscience of 
a serious Christian obligation. 


A British prelate, Archbishop McGrath, re- 
marks in his last Lenten Pastoral: ‘‘Christ’s law, 
if properly observed, would save the various 
countries from the threat and curse of Commu- 
nistic control; for Communism, which in Russia, 
owing to the peculiar Russian temperament, is a 


real religion, but an anti-God religion, relies in 
Western Europe, for its spread, on economic dif- 
ficulties and injustices.”—And let us add, also in 


other parts of the world. The malady is now 
universal. 
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Pathfinders 


Early Associations of Catholic 
Workingmen 


lf is in Norman C. McKenna’s brochure, ‘‘The 

Catholic and his Union,” we came across a ref- 
erence to the organization of Catholic workers, 
founded in St. Louis forty yeats ago. Having 
teferred to the communication addressed by Pius 
X to Cardinal Fischer of Cologne, regarding per- 
missability of Catholic workingmen to join neu- 
tral, or so-called Christian Unions, the writer 
Says: 

“At the time, there were no Catholic working- 
mens’ associations in the United States. The only 
organization of this kind which lasted any length 
of time was a Catholic Workingmens’ Associa- 
tion (Arbeiterwold?) organized in St. Louis 
about the turn of the century. But this was for 
German speaking Catholics only. The idea ap- 
parently did not spread beyond this limited for- 
eign language group.” (Paulist Press, N. Y., 
1948) 
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The group of Catholic workingmen referred to 
chose the name Arbeiterwohl, i.e. W orkingmens’ 
‘Welfare Organization. It was not restricted to 
the members of unions, although the leaders 
were union men. However, there was an earlier 
effort made in this field, St. Ann’s W orkingmens’ 
Society at Buffalo, organized by the late Father 
Meckel, S.J., of St. Canisius College. It eventual- 
ly joined the St. Louis group, which had estab- 
lished branches in about ten local parishes, but 
not in the beginning of the century. The Arbeit- 
erwohl came into being, in the second half of the 
first decade of the century. Ultimately, a branch 
was inaugurated in Dubuque, Iowa, by a Francis- 
can Father. 

The first World War contributed to their de- 
cline; however, St. Andrew’s Parish Arbeiterwohl, 
at St. Louis, survived until the death of Rev. Al- 
bert Mayer, one of the originators of this move- 
ment, in 1938. 


Revolutionary Ferment 


The "Lawless” Modern State 
A NATION is not the product of the imagina- 


tion nor a legal fiction, writes the Examiner, 
of Bombay, nor is it a country of hills and plains, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages; it is a body 
of persons, which should act as reasonably and as 
responsibly as the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. Consequently nations too are bound to ob- 
serve the principles of justice and charity, they 
too are bound by the principles of self-defence so 
that they may not go to war as and when they 
choose or for any motive; they too have to con- 
form to the principles of truth and so they should 
keep their word and abide by treaties and agree- 
ments. In a word, they are bound by the moral 
law. 

Ideas such as these are nowadays scorned as 
the outmoded prejudices of religious bigots who 
have little knowledge of the world and still less 
of the art of keeping abreast of the times. There 
is an ever-growing school of thought that the 
State is omnicompetent and even omnipotent in 
the sense that it may do any and everything it 
pleases, provided it is not hindered by a more 
powerful State. For, it is held, that the State is 
above the observance of ethical principles, that 
the moral law is not for national acts. 


The supreme consideration that weighs is the 


best interests of the nation. Anything that pro- 
motes them is thought to be lawful, anything that 
militates against them ought to be obviated by 
any means. It is not then the law of right and 
wrong on which policies are based and according 
to which they are pursued, but considerations of 
usefulness, expediency and practical consequenc- 
es. Above all, the end justifies the means. So a 
war will be started whether it is justified or not, 
provided it is thought to be to the country’s ad- 
vantage; pacts are observed as long as they are 
useful and become scraps of paper when they 
cease to be profitable; everything is allowed in 
warfare provided only the war is won. 

Such are the guiding principles of the modern 
politician, who thinks he takes his cue from 
Pragmatism rather than from Ethics, but really 
from neither. For in national and international 
as in private matters it never pays to act exclus- 
ively or even mainly from motives of self-interest, 
with utter disregard of moral considerations. This 
is no mere theorizing; it is proved from events. 
‘Because leaders of nations are so utilitarian in 
their outlook, because morality has ceased to have 
a place in national dealings, there is no security in 
the world, no harmony among peoples, no trust in 
the world of statesmen! Hence Pandit Nehru in 
his plea for peace thought it fit to emphasize the 
supremacy of the moral law. 
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Catholic Social Action 


A NEW home for retarded girls, St. Mary of 
Providence, will be opened soon at Elverson, 
Chester Co., Pa., by the Sisters of St. Mary of 
Providence. The Order was founded with the 
intention to aid such all too often neglected chil- 
dren and youths. 
In Chicago the Sisters of Mary of Providence conduct 
a school which instructs gitls in whatever they can 
learn to do, including academical work (within the lim- 


its of their comprehension) music, beauty culture, home 
economics, dressmaking, handiwork and printing. 


C OSTA RICA has had a priest as Labor Min- 

ister in its government formed as a result of 
a revolution last April. He is Father Benjamin 
Nunez, founder of a Christian trades union move- 
ment which in five or six years has grown to be a 
great social force in the country. 


More recently he enthroned a statue of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus in the National Bank of Costa Rica. He 
said on this occasion: ‘One might think that Christ, 
the humble carpenter of Nazareth, would be out of place 
in the midst of the offices of a modern bank. But 
Christ has a mission to perform here. He represents 
the norms of justice which should inspire man’s eco- 
nomic activities, because there is an ethical and moral 
law which rules the economic order.” 


lie ecclesiastical, diplomatic and civic 

dignitaries attended the opening recently of a 
new Apostleship of the Sea Club at Montevideo, 
organized by Fr. Wm. Grant, S.C., Port Chaplain, 
and his committee. With a Chapel, recreation hall, 
baths, bowling-alley and sick-bay accommodation, 
the Club is one of the finest of its kind in South 
America. 

Rev. J. M. Butel, S.J., has attended several meetings 
of the U.N.O. Assembly in Paris, as Observer for the 
Apostolatus Maris International Council (AMIC) which 
has consultative status on the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil of U.N.O., as regards the interests of Catholic sea- 
farers. AMIC was also represented, at the Geneva 


U.N.O. Conference, through the co-operation of the 
Pax Romana organization. 


a 


A CALL to British Catholic trade unionists to 

organize evening classes to study the Church’s 
social teaching, to take a greater part in the activ- 
ities of their secular trade unions and for intensi- 
fied prayer was issued by Cardinal Griffin, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, at a Catholic trade union 
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rally in London. The study plan suggested, the 
Cardinal explained, is based on a successful uni- 
versity extension plan now operating in Cork, Ire- - 
land: A similar plan is operating in the industrial _ 
area of Cape Breton through efforts of the Exten- . 
sion Department, St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N. S. 

“If you are going to be effective,” the Cardinal told 
2,000 trade unionists, “‘you must know what is the soci- 


al teaching of the Church and how social principles 
must apply in individual cases. 


“This means, of course, study and hard work, and 
I propose that we start here in London, as soon as poss- 
ible, evening classes—a™~sort of night school—where 
members of your association (the Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists—ACTU) can study and discuss 
the social principles of the Church and their bearing 
upon the lives of the workers and the affairs of the na- 
tion. 


Personalia 


(Owes of the staunchest champions of the Chris- 
tian view of man in the United Nations is Dr. 
Charles Malik, the representative of the Arab na- 
tion of Lebanon, who continues his consistent ef- 
forts to point out that human rights come from 
God rather than from the State. Previous reports 
have indicated that Dr. Malik is a Catholic, but 
actually he adheres to the Orthodox faith. One 
of his brothers is a Jesuit and another a Domini- 
can priest, however. 

The Lebanese delegate told the U.N. General As- 
sembly in Paris that “the most important issue in the 
order of truth today is what constitutes the proper worth 


and dignity of man... unless this issue is rightly set- 
tled, there is no meaning to any other settlement.” 


Co-operation 
iE appears from the Co-o perative News, a Brit- 


ish* publication, that in London there exists 
the Metropolitan Cab Co-operative, founded 
twenty-one years ago by a small group of men 
who subscribed their shillings to own and control 
their cabs co-operatively. From one cab obtained 
on the hire-purchase system, the group grew until 
when the war came they had sixteen taxis, though 
one was lost in the blitz. 


The drivers receive slightly more commission than 
those in private trade, and have a weck’s holiday with 
pay, unknown in London in the private taxi-cab busi- 


ness. It is an encouraging example of how workers 
can achieve ownership. 
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Cooperative Farming 


A NUMBER of farmers in the Pierceland area 

about 140 miles northwest of North Battle- 

ford, Saskatchewan, have pooled land and equip- 

ment to form the Mudie Lake Co-operative 

Farm. This is the twelfth co-op farm to be in- 
corporated in the Province. 


The men had settled in the area in the early 1930's 
as individual farmers, but on that basis were unable 
to purchase adequate machinery to clear and work their 
‘land which is mostly bush. By working together, they 
obtained a tractor and breaking-plough last spring, and 
have since broken and reclaimed over 200 acres. The 
new co-op is specializing in livestock production, and 
plans to seed mainly coarse gtains and feed crops next 
spring. 


Credit Unions 


"THERE exist today in the Prince Edward Islands 

fifty-three Credit Unions which are said to 
have proven extremely helpful to the people. An 
account sent out from Charlottetown states: “By 
developing thrift in a spirit of Christian co-opera- 
tion and fraternity, these gtoups have overcome 
strong opposition among the Islanders, who first 
thought the movement was a forerunner of some 
new kind of ‘ism’.” 

The first Credit Union was founded in 1936 at Holy 
Redeemer Parish, Charlottetown, by Very Rev. H. Flem- 
ing, C.SS.R., who saw his parishioners deposit $26.40 
the first night, after a year of Credit Union study. St. 
Dunstan’s Basilica soon followed suit. Since then the 
Movement has blossomed, until today there are over 
fifty-three Credit Unions operating in the province. 


State Socialism 


A° a matter of record the eight-point program 
) announced by President Truman while cam- 
paigning last fall is here produced as it was re- 
ported in leading dailies on October 22. The 
speaker submitted to his audience the following 
syllabus of social legislation: 

“We should repeal the Taft-Hartley act. 

“We should increase the minimum wage from 
40 cents an hour to at least 75 cents an hour. 

“Social Security insurance should be extended 
to the large groups of people not now protected. 

“The insurance benefits should be increased by 
approximately 50 per cent. 

“We should expand our facilities for looking 
after the nation’s health. 


“The Federal Government should provide aid to the 
states in meeting the educational needs of our children. 

“The Congress should provide aid for slum clearance 
and low-rent housing.” 


| 
| 
: 
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“We should do something at once about high Prices.” 

The President said: “This is the program you can 
expect from the Democratic party.” He added, ‘You 
can expect it only from the Democratic party.” 


Labor Relations Courses 


Os November 9, the Labor Relations School 

for telephone workers and men and women 
who work in the Borough Hall, Brooklyn, was 
opened in St. Boniface Parish, whose Pastor is 
Fr. Paul Faustmann. In the evening of the same 
day two new endeavors of like nature were inaug- 
urated by the Brooklyn Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, conducted in St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School. 

It is planned to conduct both a grievance clinic and 
a collective bargaining clinic. The former is intended 
to help men and women in official positions in labor 
and management to qualify for the task of settling 
&tievances arising in labor relations, 

The collective bargaining clinic has as its purpose to 
enable leaders of industry and leaders of unions to for- 
mulate contracts that will promote more stable condi- 
tions in labor-management relations. 


Labor Leaders’ Salaries 


jE eee tke in the labor movement has be- 
come a lucrative profession. The U. S. Treas- 
uty’s listing of the nation’s top-salaried executives 
shows that Lewis’ $50,000 exceeds James C. Pe- 
trillo, of the AFL Musicians’ Union, by just 
$4000 for the title of highest paid labor leader. 
Petrillo gets $46,000, plus expenses. Next in line 
come such little-known labor executives as Lewis’ 
vice president, Thomas Kennedy, and his secte- 
tary-treasurer, John Owens. Each will now draw 
$40,000 a year from the United Mine Workers. 
Philip Murray, President of the CIO, gets 
$25,000; William Green, head of the AFL, 
$20,000 and Daniel J. Tobin, head of the AFL 
Teamsters’ Union, draws $30,000 a year. In ad- 
dition, each enjoys a liberal expense account. 
The salaries—and expense accounts—of these top- 
notchers in the labor field exceed the $20,000 paid for 
yeats to the Vice President of the United States by as 
much as $30,000 a year. In comparing the $15,000 a- 
year salary of the President's Cabinet members, the 
survey shows that nearly a score of the lesser-known la- 
bor officials find more in their pay envelopes than the 
heads of the government’s major departments. Leading 
this list are George Meaney, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL; William Hutcheson, head of the AFL Carpenters 
Union, and Hugo Ernst, head of AFL’s Restaurant Em- 
ployes and Bartender’s Union. All three get $18,000 
a year. In addition, there are at least 10 other AFL 
and CIO union officials who get salaries equal to or 
above that of a Cabinet officer. 
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Social Credit 


ie appears, the Social Credit movement, at one 
time so popular in Alberta, has run its course. 
A. V. Bourcier, member of the Provincal Legisla- 
ture, has now published the Report on the move- 
ment which early last year had led to the dismis- 
sal of a minister and a deputy minister of the 
Alberta government. 

The Report prepared by L. D. Byrne, delegate of Ma- 
jot C. H. Douglas, British originator of the Social Credit 
system, claims that the Alberta Social Credit movement 
had ceased to serve its purpose. ‘What is urgently nec- 
essary,” the Report states, “is to bring out into the open 
the nature of the Socialist-Communist conspiracy, to re- 
veal their connection with international big business and 
finance, to connect these with the parent body of Zion- 


ism, to make it plain what is going on and to name 
those responsible.” 


Communism 


= all parts of Eastern Asia Communism is 

striving for a foothold. In India Communists 
have drawn attention to themselves in recent 
months by their subversive activities in the Madras 
Province and by their vo/te-face in the Hyderabad 
affair. By silent “field work” and indoctrination 
of the miserable landless tenants in Kerala, 
Andhra and Tamil Nad, they have succeeded so 
well in some districts that they have all but es- 
tablished a parallel government. This under- 
ground regime confers its own title deeds, has its 
own courts and passes sentences (sometimes exe- 
cuted on government officials, puts the landlords 
to flight, holds up crops, etc. 

The Department of Information and Publicity, Ma- 
dras, has issued a pamphlet listing these atrocities and 
showing the extent of the danger. Pandit Nehru ex- 
pressed himself strongly when he recently addressed a 
large gathering in Madras. He said, “No country or 
government worth the name can put up with this. If 


any group or people want to declare war against the 
State, then the State is at war with them.” 


Farm Sudsidies © 

epee Northeastern Poultry Producers’ Council, 

at its annual convention, conducted early in 
the fall, asked for a downward revision of all 
farm price supports. The action is the first move 
taken by any major farm group to set lower levels 
for the system of government price supports 
which Congress extended during the closing hours 
of the last session. 


In his statement announcing NEPPCO’s stand 
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on this question, Leslie S. Hubbard, retiring presi- 
dent, said: 


“The price support law is a hopeless botch, forced . 
through Congress without consideration and thrown like | 
a bone to the nation’s farmers in a simple try to buy 
farm votes. ‘The bill is an agricultural and political 
monstrosity, useless as a long-range program and plain 
foolish for the immediate future... Farmers have had 
seven or eight good years, and if they're not ready to — 
stand on their feet without Government supports now, 
they never will be. If farmers believe in the free en- 
terprise system, and poultrymen do, I know, then let's 
start getting back to it right away. The first step is to 
put agriculture back on a competitive free-market basis 
and abandon the artificial Government-supported type 
of agricultural economy.” 


Educational Guidance 


DDRESSING a local Home and School Meet- 
ing, Dr. Malcom MacLean, head of the De- 
partment of Education at St. Francis Xavier's 
University, Antigonish, N. S., emphasized the 
need of guidance in education. He asserted: ““Be- 
cause Education is big business today and because 
we are apparently wasting our human resources 
or at least not fully realizing the potentialities of 
each individual child, it is absolutely necessary 
that we give guidance in education.” 
The speaker furthermore stressed the need for not 
only educational guidance, but spiritual, moral and yo- 
cational guidance as well. He condemned large classes 


because of lack of individual attention to the child’s 


needs, and strongly advocated a Guidance Councellor 
from Grade VII on. 


Stabilizing Employment 

Le appears that a constantly increasing numbet 

of employers are providing year-round work 
and pay through concerted effort to curtail sea- 
sonal lay-offs, according to reports on more than 
200 employment stabilization clinics held by local 
and state industrial and business groups in co- 
operation with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Methods used in the national cam- 
paign to regularize work and pay include the 
building up of inventories during slack periods, 
changes in sales and production methods, diver-, 
sification of products, and training workers to fill 
various jobs. 

Advantages to labor, industry and the public alike 
have been noted in communities where management 
has adopted special methods to level out production and 
employment, the NAM Industrial Relations Division 
points out. Security and improved employee morale 


ate said to be among the principal benefits derived from 
the employment stabilization programs. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FATHER FRANCIS XAVIER 
TSCHENHENS, CSS.R, A 
PIONEER PRIEST, 
1832-1877 
Ve 


Te Pittsburgh the first community of Redemp- 
torists was constituted with the advent of Fath- 
et Tschenhens; it consisted of the Fathers Prost 
and Tschenhens and the lay brother, Louis Ken- 
ning, a novice. Two weeks later Brother Aloys 
artived and in March Father Czackert joined the 
newly-founded community on the Allegheny. 

Father Prost and Father Tschenhens began to 
visit the German Catholics both in the city of Pitts- 
burgh and its vicinity, 7.e. within a radius of forty 
or fifty miles, and to extend to them every pos- 
sible religious assistance. In St. Philomena’s 
Church in Pittsburgh, which was entrusted to their 
care, they delivered on Sundays and F east-days ap- 
propriate sermons and gave catechetical instruc- 
tion and exhorted the faithful to receive often the 
sacraments of penance and holy communion. They 
visited at first during the week and after the ar- 
rival of Father Czackert, also on Sundays, the sta- 
tions Butler (30 miles from Pittsburgh), Pine 
Creek, (8 miles) McKeesport (15 miles), 
Brownsville (54 miles by boat), and the so-called 
Schaefer’s Station, now Wexford, Pa., (12 miles) 
to bring the consolations of the Faith to the neg- 
lected German Catholics living in the country 
where no German speaking priests were to be 
found. As early as 1840 Father Tschenhens went 
by boat to Wheeling, W. Va., a distance of ninety- 
two miles, to look after the German Catholics.?°) 

At St. Philomena’s, Pittsburgh, Father Tschen- 
hens entered his first baptism on January 31, 
1840. By November 29th of the same year he 
had baptized as many as one hundred and five 
persons in this church. 

In the spring of 1840 Bishop Purcell, of Cin- 
cinnati, came to Pittsburgh to engage Father 
Tschenhens to be his companion on a tour of vis- 
itation and to minister to the Germans of Ohio. 
Yet this request was refused on account of other 
pressing engagements. Despite this refusal, the 
Bishop presented Father Tschenhens with a Ger- 
man Catholic Bible of (Allioli), consisting of 
eight volumes. Shortly after Father Tschenhens 
was able to preach single-handed a mission in 


__ 25) Beck, op. cit., p. 110. 


Youngstown, Pennsylvania, a station attended by 
Father J. A. Stillinger of Blairsville, Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania. In July .1840, Father 
Prost left for Baltimore, having appointed Father 
Tschenhens Superior of the Redemptorist com- 
munity in Pittsburgh during his absence. On 
Sunday morning, October 18, 1840, the priest 
John Nepomucene Neumann arrived in Pitts- 
burgh to join the Redemptorists. Father Tschen- 
hens received him and since Fr. Neumann was 
still fasting he was requested to celebrate High- 
mass and to preach; the novice complied with the 
request and thus began to assist the Fathers who 
needed aid. On November 7, 1840, Father Neu- 
mann entered the first baptism at St. Philomena’s 
at Pittsburgh and on the following day entered 
two baptisms. Father Tschenhens acted as mas- 
ter of novices to Father Neumann. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1840, Father Prost arrived in Pittsburgh 
from Baltimore and invested Father Neumann 
with great solemnity, after a highmass held in 
St. Philomena’s Church. Father Prost remained 
in Pittsburgh about two months longer and sent 
Father Tschenhens to Baltimore to take his place 
at St. John’s (later called St. Alphonsus) Church. 
In May, 1841, Father Tschenhens was transferred 
from Baltimore to St. Joseph Church in Rochester, 
N. Y., where he remained barely one month, 
when he was sent back to his early missions in 
Ohio.?®) 

Shortly after the Redemptorists had left the 
missions of Ohio the newly appointed Pastor of 
Norwalk, Rev. Joseph Freygang, began to make 
trouble. In defiance to the Bishop’s positive pro- 
hibition he organized a parish and planned to 
build a church about three miles from St. Al- 
phonsus Church at Norwalk (now called Peru) 
and about one mile outside of the city of Nor- 
walk. When, in the beginning of June, 1841, 
Father Tschenhens arrived in Norwalk, to restore 
order in the parish, his former parishioners re- 
ceived him cordially, since they now recognized 
his apostolic qualities. However, the Catholics of 
the newly organized congregation kept aloof. 
Their Pastor, Father Freygang, caused Father 
Tschenhens a good deal of trouble and tried to 
nullify his apostolic work. About June the 20th, 
Bishop Purcell arrived in Norwalk to institute a 
~ 26) Wuest, op. cit., pp. 85-86, 116; Beck, op. cit., pp. 
120-121, 124, 129, 149; Berger, op. cit. pp. 228, 225.— 
During the year 1840 the Redemptorist Fathers Prost, 


Tschenhens, Czackert and Neumann entered 237 bap- 
tisms at St. Philomena’s in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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canonical visitation. When the Bishop was cele- 
brating Mass, Father Freygang appeared upon the 
scene with a crowd of his followers led by a music 
band. At first these misled people stopped in 
the woods adjoining the church, but soon they 
rushed over to the priest-house and the sacristy 
grabbing everything they could lay their hands 
on and carried it away, at the same time insulting 
Father Tschenhens. After this they returned 
home. Soon after the rebellious parishioners be- 
gan to build a church of their own three miles 
from St. Alphonsus Church. Building came to a 
standstill, when Father Freygang, who had been 
excommunicated by the Bishop on June 21, 1841, 
left the Church and took a position as teacher in 
a Protestant seminary. The rebellious parishion- 
ers returned to the Church and were reconciled. 
Yet they blamed Father Tschenhens for all their 
troubles because they believed he had opposed 
the erection of the church in their locality. 

Before long the work to be done at Norwalk 
and its missions grew to such an extent that Fath- 
er Tschenhens alone could not master it. In 
September 1841 the novice-priest Father John 
Nepomucene Neumann was sent there to assist 
Father Tschenhens. For two months Father 
Neumann attended the parish at Norwalk, whilst 
Father Tschenhens was away laboring on the mis- 
sions. In July 1842, Father Tschenhens received 
another assistant in the person of the Redemptor- 
ist Father Mathias Alig, who on his arrival at 
Norwalk, July 16th, found the seceders of the 
parish in a sullen mood. 

Father Alig proved a troublemaker to Father 
Tschenhens; he favored the dissidents from the 
beginning. As they numbered one hundred and 
sixty souls, a considerable portion of the parish, 
Father Alig tried to conciliate them by obtaining 
permission from the Bishop to finish the church. 
Studying conditions, Father Alig found the 
church at Norwalk to be too small to accommo- 
date the growing congregation, and that there- 
fore a new church was necessary at the site se- 
lected by the seceders. In his first sermon on 
July 17th Father Alig said not a word about the 
trouble disturbing the peace of the congrega- 
tion; he thought it prudent to await developments. 
During the week following he was told the dissi- 
dents wished to consult with him, but hesitated to 
approach him. On the following Sunday he in- 
vited the confidence of the disaffected party. Two 
days later, July 26, a committee of fourteen men 
called upon Father Alig and told him their side 
of the story. 
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The first point on which Father Alig insisted 
was absolute submission to the Bishop. The men 
gladly accepted this condition, saying they wished 
to remain Catholics and were even ready to accept 
any penance the Bishop might impose on them. 
In consequence the interdict, which had been 
imposed on the new church to be built, on June 
21, 1841, was removed and completion of the 
structure permitted on condition that the title be 
vested in the Bishop. Thus peace was restored 
by Father Alig by espousing the cause of the re- 
bellious people. Yet, on the other hand, the be- 
havior of Father Alig in this affair was rather dis- 
honorable. Father Alig usurped the rights of 
pastor and his Religious. Superior. Father Tschen- 
hens was duly appointed Pastor and Father Alig 
was placed under his jurisdiction as assistant 
priest. Father Alig, however, consistently antag- 
onized the Pastor Father Tschenhens and acted 
independently of him; when he approached the 
Bishop in Cincinnati, he acted as if he possessed 
the authority of a religious superior. To avoid 
greater confusion, Father Tschenhens devoted his 
time to the ministration of the missions and left 
Father Alig do what he pleased at Norwalk till 
he could no longer tolerate his conduct. In Feb- 
ruary, 1843, Father Tschenhens left Norwalk, 
thoroughly disgusted with the ways of Father 
Alig and returned to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

During his second residence in Ohio (June 
1841-February 1843) Father Tschenhens labored 
with wonted zeal in the parish of Norwalk and 
its outlying missions, scattered throughout north- 
ern Ohio. At stated times he visited Tiffin, 
where, in 1841, he entered in the records of St. 
Mary’s Church ten baptisms, and eleven in 1842, 
also Wolf's Creek (now New Riegel) , Mansfield, 
Thompson, Seneca County, and several others 
places. In 1842 he visited New Washington, 
Crawford County, where he said Mass in a private 
house and administered the sacraments; he was 
the first priest to hold services at that place.?") 


Father Tschenhens remained in Pittsburgh from 
February 1843 till May 1844.. On March 1, 1843, 
he entered four baptisms on the church records 
of St. Philomena’s; his last entry is dated May 
9, 1844. Whilst he was still stationed in Nor- 
walk, Father Tschenhens was called to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to assist the Fathers Saenderl and Czackert 


27) Wuest, op. cit. pp. 116-117, 126-127; Byrne, op. 
cit. pp. 68-70, 76-78; Beck, op. cit., p. 149; Beran Ke 
cit. p. 225. Three unpublished letters of Father Tschen- 
hens to Bishop Purcell, dated January 21, July 10, and 
December 8, 1842, are preserved in Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, Archives, see: Byrne, op. cit. p. 78, note 67. 


to preach an eleven-days mission in the temporary 
church of St. Philomena, in October, 1842; it was 
the time of the extraordinary jubilee. This mis- 
sion was the first ever preached in Pittsburgh and 
‘was very successful.?8) 

In May, 1844, Father Tschenhens was trans- 
ferred to New York to assist in founding the 
Most Holy Redeemer Congregation and church. 
‘The following year, on August 28, 1845, he was 
‘transferred to Rochester, N. Y., to direct the 
building of St. Joseph’s Church and to administer 
this growing congregation. On his missions and 
Otherwise Father Tschenhens collected handsome 
‘sums to complete St. Philomena’s church in Pitts- 
burgh which was dedicated on October 4, 1846. 
During the Lent of 1846 Father Tschenhens 
preached a two-weeks’ mission in St. Marty’s 
‘Church at Buffalo, N. Y., assisted by the Redemp- 
‘torist Fathers Louis Coudenhove and George Ad- 
albert Beranek. During the time of the mission- 
‘the confessional was occupied from five o’clock 
in the morning until seven and sometimes eleven 
‘o'clock in the evening; upwards of two thousand 
general confessions were heard, and several ex- 
‘traordinary conversions made. The number of 
‘those who approached the communion rail was 
SO great as to prolong distribution until six o’clock 
in the evening. The country, for twenty or thirty 
miles around, helped to swell the multitude that 
was in daily attendance. Some crossed over 
from Canada even. Moreover, an unusually large 
number of young men attended the mission ser- 
mons. At the termination of the mission it was 
found the missionaries should tarry another week 
for the purpose of preparing the number of 
people who were unable to receive the sacraments 
during the mission. After nearly fifty years, old 
parishioners retained vivid recollections of those 
days of grace. The greater majority of the people 
who made the mission had immigrated from parts 
of Austria and Germany where Josephinism was 
still rampant with its attendant evil effects of stif- 
ling Catholic life. These people could not under- 
stand that a mission could be preached in a church 
without a government license.”*) 

During the year 1846 Father Tschenhens 
preached another mission in St. Mary’s Church, 
in Detroit, Michigan, with similar success. He 
was assisted by the Redemptorist Fathers Louis 
Coudenhove, Gabriel Rumpler and John Baptist 
Hespelein. 

28) Beck, op. cit., p. 149; Social Justice Review, 


March, 1942, p. 386. : 
29) Byrne, op. cit. pp. 227-229; Wuest, op. cit., pp. 
150, 157, 158, 160, 170, 174; Beck, op. cit. p. 153. 
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In September 1847 Father Tschenhens was 
transferred from Rochester, to Buffalo, N. Y. At 
stated times he visited two mission stations in 
Canada, Rainham and Black Creek, and later 
others on the American side. In the autumn of 
1849, the Rev. Francis Xavier Obermueller, who 
was then in charge of St. Petet’s Church, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, invited Father Tschenhens to preach 
a mission in the church whose erection at one 
time had caused him so much chagrin. This was 
the first Mission that was ever preached in the 
parish. It was productive of much good and con- 
tributed largely toward establishing peace and 
harmony in the parish which was to prevail for 
the future. The old animosities were buried; 
wrongs were forgiven and forgotten. People 
came from all directions to see and hear their 
former Pastor preach, whom in days gone by they 
had so grossly misjudged and reviled.?°) 

In November, 1849, Father Tschenhens was 
transferred from Buffalo to Monroe, Michigan. 
One of the first things chronicled there was a 
Mission preached at Muddy Creek assisted by 
his confrére Giles Smulders. This place was lo- 
cated eight miles from Monroe and was inhabit- 
ed by fifteen or sixteen Catholic Irish families. 
As a fruit of this Mission the love for our Faith 
was re-enkindled in the hearts of these people 
which was to increase in later years despite the 
fact that the station was visited by a priest only 
three or four times a year. It happened at this 
Mission that Father Smulders imprudently made 
the remark that the non-Catholics who were pres- 
ent at the closing ceremonies should either con- 
form to Catholic behavior or leave the church. 
They left, but once outside, they began to make 
fun of the Catholic religion. When the Catho- 
lic Irish heard this, they rushed to the door to at- 
tack the reviling non-Catholics, but they were held 
back by Father Smulders who found it difficult 
to quiet them.*?) 

During Holy Week, March 25th to 30th, of 
1850 Father Tschenhens preached a Retreat to the 
German Catholics of Monroe, which was to serve 
as a renovation of the Mission of the previous 
year. The fruits of this spiritual exercise were to 
be seen later, especially in the attendance of the 
catechetical instruction preached by Father Tschen- 
hens at two o'clock on Sunday afternoon; these 
instructions were attended not only by the chil- 
dren but also by adults, even during the hot sum- 


30) Wuest, op. cit. pp. 158, 183, 191; Byrne, op. cit. 
suey 

: 31) Wuest, op. cit. vol. II, Ilchestriae, 1893, pp. 61 
sq., 84. 
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mer months. This zeal would surely have contin- 
ued, had Father Tschenhens not been obliged to 
omit these instructions owing to his ministration 
of outlying mission stations. 

In March 1851 he preached the Jubilee in Adri- 
an, Michigan, a village thirty-five miles distant 
from Monroe. At first he preached to the Ger- 
mans but when he saw that they were rather neg- 
ligent, he began to instruct the Irish Catholics of 
the place who, despite the Father's lack of Eng- 
lish were very zealous in attending his sermons; 
for many years afterwards Father Tschenhens’ 
memory remained fresh in their minds and they 
would speak of him only as the “good and holy 
Father’. On account of sickness, Father Tschen- 
hens was transferred in April, 1851 to Philadel- 
phia. He was stationed at St. Peter’s Church, 
from where he attended regularly the German 
congregation at Trenton, N. J., and at irregular 
intervals the stations at Malaga, Pleasant Mills, 
Jackson, Winslow and Waterford, all located in 
the State of New Jersey. The Catholics of these 
places received some benefit from the occasional 
visits of priests, but on the whole the Fathers 
were too occupied with their work in the city to 
be able to devote much time to the ministration 
of those neglected Catholics. In 1853 Father 
Tschenhens preached a Mission in St. Francis 
Church, 31st Street, New York, assisted by the 
Redemptorist Fathers Bernard Hafkenscheid, Leo- 
pold Petsch and George Laufhuber. About 1600 
Holy Commuions were distributed during the 
Mission and 61 First Communions were count- 
ed) 

In 1858 Father Tschenhens attended the Jubilee 
celebrations in St. Alphonsus Church in Norwalk, 
Ohio. But by this time old age and weakness 
had incapacitated him greatly; his missionary life 
had come to an end. In June 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to St. Alphonsus Church, Baltimore, where 
he died on May 10, 1877.°°) 

_ Father Tschenhens was not a man of brilliant 
talents nor did he demonstrate great talents of an 
administrative order. Yet by his personal sanc- 
tity and indomitable zeal he worked untold good 
among the German Catholics of America. He 
was particularly well fitted, however, for minis- 
tering to outlying missions which suffered from 
neglect owing to scarcity of priests during pioneer 
days. He was no linguist, like the Fathers Saen- 
derl and Haetscher, yet despite his defective 


32) Wuest, op. cit. vol. II . L17, 163-170, 221- 
pieone » Op » pp , , 224, 


33) Wuest, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 127, 451. 
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knowledge of English he was able to bring the 

consolations of our Faith to a great number of 

English-speaking people. Although the latter. 
could not pronounce his German name, they show- . 
ed more gratitude to him, whom they dubbed 

“Father Jennings,” than his compatriots. At any 
rate, Father Francis Xavier Tschenhens was a pio- 
neet priest in the best sense of the word. 


Fr. JOHN M. LENHART, O.CApP. 


Pioneers in Texas 


CONSIDERABLE number of German 

names are listed. in the appendices B and C 
of Samuel Wood Geiser’s volume on ‘‘Naturalists 
of the Frontier’. ‘The frontier in this instance 
meaning the Southwest, especially Texas. Such 
names as Victor Bracht, F. Ernest, and a few oth- 
ers are well known to students of Texas history; 
but Mr. Geiser has succeeded in discovering many 
others less well known. While George Klappen- 
bach was known to us as one of the early arrivals 
at New Braunfels, in 1846, we were not aware of 
his having been ‘‘an amateur geologist and paleon- 
tologist, with a remarkable collection of fossils”. 
And there are a number of other instances of this 
kind. | 

Dr. Ernest Kapp, who is mentioned as “‘an early 
geographer in Texas,” was the brother of the 
more prominent Friedrich Kapp, of New York, 
who visited the former in the wilderness and came 
away with the impression that a man of intellec- 
tual qualities was bound to suffer the consequence 
of isolation and other influences of pioneer life. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to the lives 
of a number of outstanding naturalists interested 
in the fauna ad flora of Texas. Among them there 
are the German-Swiss Jacob Boll, who stands out 
prominently. To him the volume “Naturalists of 
the Frontier” is, in fact, dedicated. Besides Fer- 
dinand Roemer there is the strange Louis Cach- 
and Ervendberg, whose name was omitted for 
good reason from the memorials set up in honor 
of German pioneers in Southwest Texas. Mr. 
Geiser speaks of him as “‘one of the most enig- 
matic and tragic characters that ever lived in New 
Braunfels.” 

The book, now in its second edition, is pub- 
lished by the Southern Methodist University. The 
volume is well produced by the Progress Bulletin 
of Pomona, California, a welcome sign of emanci- 
pation from centralization of printing and pub- 
lishing in the East. 
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the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
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All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
oe later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
ion. 


CHARITY MUST NOT FAIL 


ete of the embargo on packages intended for 
Berlin, due to the action of the Russians, one feels 
Sarticularly gratified to receive word of the arrival of 
a shipment in that city. 

Writing from St. Catherine’s Home for Children, in 
Serlin, Prioress Pulcheria Barwinski supplies the fol- 
“owing welcome information: “Once again we are able 
po acknowledge with grateful hearts the receipt of a 
-arton of gifts. It contained two woolen blankets, one 
somforter, eight pounds laundry soap, three pounds toi- 
yet soap and a box of shoe polish. We are deeply 
vrateful for the extremely generous assistance you have 
rendered our large home for children and would beg 
yf you in the name of our poor children to extend to 
us also in the future your interest. The coming winter 
will provide serious hardships. There is an almost 
somplete lack of fuel, and what is obtainable will bene- 
it only our infants. Consequently we worry how it 
will be possible to supply the large number of children 
f school age with warm clothing, stockings and shoes. 
dowever, our children daily fortify our conviction 
hat the Good Lord will continue to extend to us His 
id.” 

Any donations intended for the purchase of woolen 
soods, knitting wool or food packages to be sent to St. 
Jatherine’s Children’s Home should be earmarked by 
he donors. 


An appeal of the ‘“‘Caritasverband” at Passau on the 
Yanube points to the following circumstances created 
or the organization by the proximity of the frontier 


of Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. The number of ref- 
ugees and expellees to reach the old Episcopal city in 
Bavaria is so large that one-fourth to one-third of all 
inhabitants today are refugees. Hence it was necessary 
for the “Caritasverband” to organize a number of refu- 
gee camps in which the homeless people are obliged to 
live under pitiable conditions. The charitable organiza- 
tion is unable to provide for them anything but meagre 
fare and the refugees themselves have not the means 
to buy what may be available in stores. 

Hence the Director of Diocesan Charities begs for 
used clothing and shoes, before all for children. “It 
is hard to realize,” he writes, “the joy that even a 
small consignment of anything useable creates.” With 
a degree of pride the writer furthermore states that the 
Holy Father had sent a considerable gift to Passau in- 
tended particularly for the largest of their Refugee 
camps, located in what was formerly St. Nicholas Mon- 
astery. Parcel Post packages intended for these refu- 
gees should be addressed to: Caritasverband f. d. Dié- 
cese Passau, (13b) Passau, Innbruckgasse 9, Bavaria, 
Am. Zone. 


In his native country, C.S.R., a Provost in the city 
of Freiwaldau, Fr. Frederick Pulzer is now an exile in 
Germany. Bereft of all of his possessions, he depends 
largely on charity. Having received a few packages 
addressed to him by the Bureau, he has written us: 

“It is for us homeless people in Germany a wonder- 
ful thought that among the Catholics of America there 
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are people who are willing to alleviate our terrible want, 
as far as it is at all possible to do so. 

‘Your letter of October 26, 1948, announced the 
shipment of two food and one blanket package, and 
they have really arrived. I and my relatives opened 
the three charitable consignments with tears in our eyes 
and we were made exceedingly happy by the two won- 
derful blankets, the shoe soles, and the for us rare 
articles of food. I wish to thank you wholeheartedly 
and to assure you that I will recommend both you and 
your charitable efforts to God in Holy Mass.” 

Continuing, the writer tells us: “Want among my 
countrymen is terrible; particularly those who have 
not as yet found work, but who are expected to exist 
on thirty-two German marks a month ($10 in our 
money). Frequently they cannot even buy what is ob- 
tainable in the market. Many weeks on end one does 
not receive the 100 grams of meat which are supposed 
to be obtainable. It is still very difficult to purchase 
woolen goods, particularly goods for men’s suits. I 
have been unable to buy a suit of clothing since 1938 
and what I had left was taken away by the Czech po- 
lice when we were expelled from our homeland.” 

The condition of the expellees is indeed tragic and 
pitiable. Twelve to fourteen million of these people 
are living proof of one of the greatest crimes recorded 
in the annals of mankind. 


Suffering from lack of food, warm clothing and fuel, 
German schools ate beset with many difficulties. This 
appears from the letter of Dr. N. N., who writes from a 
town on the Rhine: ‘My thanks for your Care package 
will reach you a few days late. I was kept in bed by the 
chronic nephritis which I contracted in prison camp. 
We were surprised by a sudden cold spell at a time 
when we had no fuel while I was obliged to complete 
my article for the China Encyclopedia. My body was 
benumbed by cold and I was forced to go to bed. At 
this very time your package reached us. It was there- 
fore possible for my good wife to provide for me in a 
special manner and hence I recuperated quickly, and 
could again take up my work.” 


Ireland is neither a populous or a wealthy country, 
measured by our own standards. Nevertheless her 
people are nobly aiding the destitute people of Ger- 
many. Some time in November one hundred children, 
sixty girls and forty boys, between the ages of five and 
eleven arrived in Dublin from Paderborn, Westphalia, 
British Zone, Germany. 

During the next four months these children will be 
the guests of the Irish Red Cross Society and will stay 
in the Red Cross Hostel, Glencree. Eighty per cent of 
the children are Catholic and the remainder Protestant. 
Half of them were selected by the German Red Cross 
and half by the Catholic organization Caritas. 

Accompanying the children on their journey from 
Germany to Ireland were six trained German teachers, 
five women and one man. These will remain with the 
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children in order that their education will not be inter- 
rupted during the time they are in Ireland. 

Also accompanying the party was Frau Else Weeks, 
Vice-President of the German Red Cross, and two Irish 
girls, Miss Pat Doran, of Kilkee, Co., Down and Miss 
Pauline Maguire, Rooskey, Co. Roscommon, both repre- 
senting the Catholic Committee for Relief abroad, of | 
which Association his Eminence Cardinal Griffin is 
President. 

It is, furthermore, worthy of note that the first gift. 
from abroad received by the German Red Cross in 
Westphalia was a gift by the Irish nation of 1,200 
blankets. They were distributed to refugees. A short 
time later 300 mattresses arrived and 400 boxes of con- 
densed milk. These helped to improve the health of 
refugee children in camps, homes and kindergartens. 


It appears from an article published in the Canadian 
Register (Toronto edition) that last year the Canadian 
Newman Clubs, in cooperation with I.S.S. (Internation- 
al Student Service) and through the agency of Pax Ro- 
mana contributed individually to the much-needed re- 
lief programs for overseas students in devastated areas. 
Clothing, food, books and letters of goodwill were sent 
to German students in Schleswig-Holstein, in the Brit- 
ish-occupied zone of Germany. 

We have no information on any activity of a similar 
kind having been undertaken by students in our coun- 
try. 


Commendable Efforts 


lie appears a curious coincidence the Bureau should 
have received two gifts of $800 each within a few 
weeks time. One of them came from Rochester, New 
York, where the Federation of German Societies had ar- 
ranged a Charity Day for the purpose of raising funds 
for German relief. Our organization in that city par- 
ticipated both in the efforts and the proceeds. It was 
from this source we received the amount referred to. 

Although the Rochester Kolping Society was particu- 
larly active also on this occasion, it continues to aid the 
Archdioceses of Freiburg and Osnabriick, to both of 
which it has extended liberal help. All in all, 10,600 
pounds of clothing and food have been shipped to Ger- 
many. by the Rochester organization. 

Quite as remarkable is the success attained by St. 
Mark’s Society of St. Marks, Kansas. Encouraged by 
the Pastor, Rev. J. E. Hackenbroich, to raise funds for 
relief purposes, the officers and members of St. Mark’s 
Society arranged a social, which, due to the charitable 
attitude of the members of the parish, netted over 
$1600. The result was due to the cooperation Father 
Hackenbroich and the officers of the Society were grant- 
ed by its members, their families and friends. One half 
of the proceeds was paid to the Bureau. In this con- 
nection let it be said that the report of the event stress- 
es the fact that the young men of the parish actively 


supported the affair by helping to prepare the meal and 
serve the food, 
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Bishop and Members Generous 


WE have frequently referred to the value of sound 

customs and expressed the hope that in place of 
those becoming obsolete new customs should be devel- 
oped. It is, therefore, always a pleasure to report that 
here and there some laudable endeavor seems to be 
taking root and gives promise of becoming a genuine 
custom. 

Thus, for instance, over a number of years a collec- 
tion for the missions has been taken up at each annual 
convention of our Kansas Branch, CCVA. Consider- 
ing the number of delegates, results were always quite 
satisfactory. At this year’s convention $140 was put 
into the hats passed among the people during the pub- 
lic meeting. 

In this connection we must express our gratitude to 
the Most Rev. Mark J. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita. He 
suggested that half of the amount contributed should 
be donated to the Central Bureau. Both officers and 
members of the Kansas Branch and the Bureau Staff 
are more than pleased to record this proof of Bishop 
Carroll’s interest in our institution. 

The officers and members of the Kansas Branch also 
voted payment of the State’s quota to the Central Bu- 
reau sustenance fund of $8,000. A check for the 
contribution has been forwarded to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, of Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Missouri Begins Campaign for 
Central Bureau 


6 keeping with the program adopted at the Milwau- 
kee Convention for increasing the regular income of 
the Central Bureau, the Catholic Union of Missouri, 
through its President, Mr. Cyril Furrer, has set up a 
special Central Bureau Committee. 

At its first meeting on November 30 in St. Francis 
de Sales Hall, St. Louis, this committee outlined a gen- 
eral program for raising funds. It was decided to ap- 
‘peal to the members of all affiliated societies to make 
personal contributions. In general disfavor at this meet- 
‘ing was the idea of raising funds by way of socials, 
bazaars, etc. 

The two priests and eight laymen, who constitute 
Missouri’s Central Bureau Committee, were of the opin- 
ion that ample revenue for the Bureau would be forth- 
coming, if CV members and others were better acquaint- 
ed with the splendid work done by the Bureau. Hence, 
a Speakers Bureau has been organized to carry the mes- 
sage of the Central Bureau to the societies. Besides 
this general appeal to the membership, the committee 
contemplates a special appeal to individuals, who, over 
the years, have manifested an abiding interest in the 
‘CV and the Bureau, but for some reason or other, are 
no longer active in the affairs of our organization. 

Through this two-way approach, Missouri has high 
hopes, not only to raise its quota with ease, but to cre- 
ate a new and richly deserved interest in the Central 
Bureau. 
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Eastern Regional Meeting 


[DELEGATES from Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 

New York and Brooklyn attended the fall Confer- 
ence of the CV conducted at Buffalo on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21. Thirty-five delegates from Rochester made the 
journey to Buffalo by chartered bus. Mr. Carl Leising, 
President of the Buffalo Branch of the CV and of the 
local Kolping Society, presided at the Opening joint 
session of the men and women delegates, conducted in 
Kolping House in the afternoon. Rev. Roman Freis- 
inger of Munich, international Vice-president of the 
Kolping Society, spoke in German on the problems of 
youth in Germany, and how these problems could be 
solved to a certain extent, and a large number of Ger- 
man young people brought back to Christ and the 
Church by the cooperation of the youth of America. 
Brief addresses were also delivered by State President 
Jansen, by Mrs. Mary Neubauer and Mrs. Mary F. 
Lohr of the NCWU. Rev. Hubert Beller led the clos- 
ing prayer of the joint session. 

A number of speakers discussed questions concerning 
the general welfare of the Central Bureau and the 
CCVA at the separate men’s session. Mr. Richard 
Hemmerlein, Honorary State President, and Chairman 
of the Committee formed at the Milwaukee Convention 
for the support of the Central Bureau, reviewed the 
forty-year history of the Bureau, and enumerated its 
varied activities and services to organizations of the 
CCVA and NCWU, and others. The speaker stated it 
was the imperative to keep the Bureau and its program 
alive by annually raising the sum of $8000. This sum 
is to be raised by the State Branches on the basis of 
membership as the CV’s contribution to the Bureau’s 
annual Budget. 

President Albert Sattler reviewed the accomplishments 
of the Central Verein in 1948, and also outlined his 
efforts to arrange for a special train and a tour rate to 
the Conventions of the CCVA and NCWU in San 
Francisco, August 6 to 10, 1949. 

Short addresses were also delivered by Mr. William 
Roeger, who reported on preliminary plans for the 1949 
State Convention in Rochester. Mr. Carl Leising of 
Buffalo and Mr. Roeger reported for Buffalo and Ro- 
chester, respectively, on what had been done for Ger- 
man relief. Mr. Jos. Gervais, of Rochester, gave a talk 
on Secularism, based on one of the Resolutions of the 
Milwaukee Convention. Mr. Gervais also demonstrat- 
ed the value of the parish credit union to the individ- 
ual by quoting pertinent figures in the case of a mem- 
ber served by Holy Family Parish Credit Union of 
Rochester. 

A discussion was held toward the conclusion of the 
meeting on how to interest youth in the program of 
the CCVA. Meals were served to visiting delegates at 
noon and in the evening at Kolping House, in Buffalo. 


Early in the fall the New York State Branch conduct- 
ed a Foundet’s Day celebration. The proceeds were di- 
vided between the CV and it’s Central Bureau, which 
received $65 from this source. 
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Jubilees 


4p influence of secularism and materialism on the 
lives of Catholic men has through the years led to 
the gradual decline of Benevolent Societies which so 
faithfully served the pastors and their parishes in the 
earlier days, and were devoted also to the practice of 
Christian charity by the mutual aid they extended to 
members and their families during times of sickness 
and death. Not many of the surviving Benevolent So- 
cieties have succeeded in retaining the interest and mem- 
bership of the young men in such parish unions. 

It is, therefore an occasion of special note, when an 
organization of young men celebrates the Fiftieth Anni- 
versaty of its foundation, as was done on November 
7 by the Young Men’s Society of Sacred Heart Parish, 
Honeycreek, Texas. The festivities began with a Sol- 
emn Mass of thanksgiving celebrated in the parish 
Church by the Pastor, Rev. Joseph J. Wahlen, M.S.F. 
The Very Rev. Dean Armand J. Weber of New Braun- 
fels, Youth Moderator of the Deanery, delivered the 
sermon in English and German, on Catholic youth and 
youth organizations. About eighty former members 
of the Society were present on the occasion. 

A dinner was served at noon for the members of the 
Jubilarian Society and their guests by the ladies of the 
parish Altar Society. Thereupon a number of speakers 
addressed the assembly. Mr. Rudolf Engel, President 
of the parish council and of St. John’s Men’s Society, 
spoke briefly; he introduced Herman J. Lauback, 
President of the Western District, Cath. State League, 
who served as chairman. An outstanding address was 
delivered by Mr. August Klar, who served as first Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Society when it was organized 
on November 6, 1898. Speaking in German, Mr. Klar 
described eloquently the early beginnings of Sacred 
Heart parish and the construction of the first church in 
1891 under Father Henry Gerlach, now Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Gerlach. The activities of Rev. V. Draessel, O.F.M., 
the organizer of the Sacred Heart Society were also re- 
counted. The speaker then referred to the evil effects 
experienced by a small, rural parish located near a big 
city. The younger members of the parish are inclined 
to be affected by the allurements of better pay and more 
leisure as offered by urban life, instead of devoting their 
energies and talents to strengthening and supporting 
the home parish and the rural community of their birth. 

Other speakers who addressed words of congratula- 
tions to the Jubilarian Society were: Rev. E. A. Juras- 
chek, Rev. P. J. Roebrocks, M.S.F., Mr. Jack Wernette, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kraus, Mr. John Pfeiffer and Mr. 
Ben Schewegeman. About twelve charter members of 
the organization were present. At the conclusion, Bert- 
hold Neugebauer, President of the Young Men’s So- 
ciety, presented three candidates for admission to the 
Society. The festivity came to a close with a prayer 
for deceased members led by the Pastor, Fr. Wahlen. 


A record of ninety years of consistent service as a 
Sick and Death Benefit Society is the distinction at- 
tained by the St. Aloysius Young Men’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, of St. Joseph’s Parish, Utica, N. Y. ‘The event 
was commemorated with the attendance of the mem- 
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bets at Mass and Holy Communion in the parish church 
on Sunday, December 12. The sermon was delivered! 
by the Pastor, Rev. Bernard Frank, who is the Society's: 
spiritual director. 

The organization has 235 members of whom 9 have: 
been members for fifty years, or more. One member! 
Alois. Heintz, Sr., joined the Society sixty years ago.. 
The age limit in the early days was from fifteen years: 
to the time of marriage; this rule was abrogated after! 
twenty-three years of the organization’s existence. 

The Society has succeeded in arousing the interest of 
young men partly by sponsoring games and athletic: 
teams and also by a social program conducted in the: 
same building where it held its first meeting ninety’ 
years ago. No doubt the resourcefulness and initiative: 
of its officers account for the Society’s outstanding rec-- 
ord in the service of the Church, the Parish, and its: 
members; quite a few Of them are also among the out-- 
standing citizens of Utica. 

Mr. Henry Wagner served as President of the organi-- 
zation during the past year. The St. Aloisius Society) 
has been an affiliate of the State and national CCVA for: 
fifty-two years. 


Spiritual Director Called by Death 


HE Connecticut Branch of the CCVA suffered at 

great loss in the death on November 29 of Rev.. 
Anthony M. Kaicher, Fastor of St. Mary’s Church,, 
Meriden, and Spiritual Diréctor of the State Branch.. 
The deceased became ill early in November and was: 
taken to St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, where he: 
passed away on the twenty-ninth of the month at sixty-. 
eight years of age. 

Fr. Kaicher was known for his genuine interest in 
the affairs of both the National and State Organizations: 
of the CV and NCWU. He attended his first Conven-: 
tion of the CV in New York City in 1916. He served! 
as Spiritual Director of the men’s Branch since his ap-. 
pointment as Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, 
twelve years ago, as successor to the late Rev. F. X. 
Schneider. Fr. Kaicher had attended the Milwaukee 
Convention of the CCVA and NCWU in August of 
last year, with the Connecticut delegation. 

The deceased was a native of Forestville, Conn., and 
received his early education in the public schools. Later 
he enrolled at Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. He at- 
tended the University of Eichstatt, Bavaria, Germany, 
later’transferring to the University of Freibourg, Swit- 
zetland, for the completion of his philosophical and the- 
ological studies. He was ordained in 1908 at St. Gaul, 
Switzerland. 

Upon his return to America he served for two years 
as curate of St. Michael’s Church, Westerly, R. I. For 
twenty-six years he was Pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, 
Hartford; for the past twelve years, pastor of St. Mary’s, 
Meriden. In April of last year he observed the fortieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. Dur- 
ing his pastorate in Meriden, he completed an extensive 
building program, comprising the erection of a combina- 
tion parochial school, hall and sisters convent. In July, 
1939, Fr. Kaicher was appointed to the Board of Pro- 
Synodal Examiners by the late Bishop McAuliffe. 


_ Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, Bishop of Hartford, 
‘was celebrant at the Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass 
for the deceased, offered in St. Mary’s Church on De- 
cember 2. The funeral sermon was delivered by Rey. 
Joseph Rewinkel of New Britain. The esteem in which 
‘Fr. Kaicher was held, was evidenced by the attendance 
at the funeral Mass of about seventy-five priests, a 
Jarge gathering of parishioners and quite a number of 
Civic officials. Representing the Catholic Central Verein 
on the occasion were Mr. William Siefen, Honorary 
President of the CCVA and a friend of Fr. Kaicher, 
Mr. E. J. Hesse, State President and Mr. Raymond 
Bartel, Secretary; a number of officers and membets of 


the Connecticut Branch, NCWU, also attended the fun- 
eral services. 


Fiftieth Anniversa ry 


CX of the most faithful members of the Catholic 

Union of Illinois, Mr. Geo. J. Stoecker, of Chi- 
cago, was privileged to celebrate with his wife, Magda- 
lan, nee Schmitt, the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
wiage. No man has served the Organization referred 
to for a longer time or more faithfully than has Mr. 
Stoecker. He was elected to the office of Correspond- 
ang and Financial Secretary of the Catholic Union of 
Hllinois in 1919; because of his faithful attention to the 
affairs of his office he was repeatedly re-elected, in more 
recent years against his will. However, four weeks after 
the Bloomington Convention, in May of last year, he 
was obliged to resign his office on account of serious 
illness. 

Mr. Stoecker, a native of Chicago, where he was born 
in 1874, was married to Miss Schmitt on November 24, 
1898 in St. Martin’s Church. Seven children were born 
=o them, one of whom, the older daughter, is a member 
2f the School Sisters of St. Francis, Milwaukee. There 
are, moreover, nine grandchildren. 

For forty-eight years Mr. Stoecker has been a mem- 
det of St. Liborius Court of Foresters, in which organi- 
zation he has held various offices in the course of years. 
‘Le is also a member of St. Martin’s Holy Name So- 
ciety, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and has acted 
us usher at St. Martin’s Church since 1908. For forty- 
chree years he was an employee of the Chicago Post 
Jffice; he retired from the service in 1939. 


The New York State Branch of the CCVA has pub- 
ished another issue of its Digest. It contains a sum- 
mary account of the Fifty-third State Convention, con- 
ducted in Schenectady in the fall of last year. An 
tticle by Rev. F. J. Buechler, State Spiritual Advisor, 
s devoted to the theme ‘The Great Hour of Christian 
sonscience Has Struck.” Calling upon all members to 
lo their share for the defense of the values our Chris- 
wan civilization holds dear, Fr. Buechler states in part: 

“The national organization (CCVA) cannot func- 
ion, if the various States remain dormant. The States 
annot become potent, if the various locals become in- 
lifferent to the cause. The Locals will soon be non- 
xistent, if the individual member does not consider 
iimself an important factor in carrying out our pro- 
‘ram of knowledge, defense and action.” 
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Local Activities 


New York 


ANNUALLY for many years the New York City 

local branch has observed the Feast of the Immac- 
ulate Conception with church services. This year the 
members met for the last time in old St. Boniface 
Church, which is to be wrecked in the near future to 
make room for the projected palace that is to be the 
home of the United Nations. The afternoon of Sun- 
day, December 12, services were conducted in the 
church referred to; the sermon of the occasion was 
preached by Rev. Tarcisus Rattler, O.S.A. The meet- 
ing, which followed, was held in the school hall. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Bernard Jansen, Presi- 
dent, New York State Branch, and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, past President of the NCWU. 


Philadelphia 


A group of enthusiastic actionists in Philadelphia, 
known to us as the founders of Colum Federal Credit 
Union and other endeavors, has begun to publish the 
Christian Democracy Newsletter. The first issue con- 
tains the following articles: ‘“What Is A Communist ?”, 
by H. C. McGinnis; “Are Cooperatives Necessary’’, by 
Al Circosta, while Carl Swindell speaks of ‘The Man 
of the Hour’. To these articles are added a few pages 
of “Food for Thought” and lessons in “Christian De- 
mocracy.” 

Mr. McGinnis has recently published a pamphlet on 
“Important Current Trends in Social Justice and Eco- 
nomic Democracy: Workers Should Share in the Pro- 
fits They Help to Create”. A large problem for which 
no satisfactory solution has yet been found. What is 
ordinarily called profit-sharing is not the final answer. 


St. Louis 

The December meeting of the District League, CU 
of Missouri, convened in Holy Trinity Parish Hall, on 
the sixth of the month. The Pastor, Msgr. Lubeley, 
welcomed the men to his parish, and begged to be ex- 
cused for his absence from recent meetings on account 
of ill health. He recommended to all the observance 
of the season of Advent, and thus by our good example 
to induce others to become more active and interested 
in their holy religion. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were presented 
by Secretary Steiner. State President, Cyril Furrer, 
spoke of the meeting conducted by the Board of Trus- 
tees at Portage des Sioux, Mo, on November 21. The 
discussion concerned ways and means to raise the State 
Branch’s portion of the Central Bureau Sustenance 
Fund. It was decided to send a letter to a list of in- 
dividuals, requesting contributions to this Fund. _ 

Rev. Aloisius A. Wempe, Pastor of St. Francis de 
Sales, spoke briefly, urging both the clergy and laity 
to take an interest in the affairs of their parish societies. 
President Starman appointed a number of standing 
Committees. A report was submitted on the two en- 
tertainments given for the benefit of th CU of Mis- 
souri; a reasonable success was achieved in this en- 
deavor. 

Fr. Wempe led the prayers for deceased members 
recited at the conclusion of the meeting. 
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Miscellany 


| Be the purpose of aiding temporarily Displaced 
Persons coming into the Diocese of Little Rock, a 
Revolving Fund has been created to which a number 
of our members have contributed generously. Mr. Peter 
P. Hiegel, of Conway, gave $500 and Mr. T. J. Arnold, 
of Little Rock, $200. Both are life members of the 
CVA. 

All told fifteen Displaced Persons constituted the first 
group to arrive in Arkansas; they were established in 
St. Michael’s Parish at West Memphis. 


A testimonial dinner was tendered to Mr. William 
Kapp, of New York City, by the local officers and 
members of the CV and NCWU on December 6 in 
Kolping House, New York, in recognition of thirty- 
two years of untiring and outstanding work in the field 
of Catholic Social Action and in behalf of the lay 
apostolate. Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, past president of 
the women’s unit and Mr. Andrew Reitwiesner of the 
local CV were co-chairmen of the arrangements Com- 
mittee. 

For a number of years Mr. Kapp served as Treasurer 
of the national federation, the CCVA. 


We have already referred to the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Ninety-fourth Annual convention of the 
CCVA which is to be held in San Francisco on August 
6-10 next. President Albert Sattler has made known 
that negotiations are in progress for a tour and a special 
train which will convey the delegates from the East and 
Midwest to the Convention city. While the exact price 
of fare and other expenses has not yet been decided 
upon, President Sattler has stated that it appeared after 
first consultations with the railroad companies that the 
two-weeks tour would cost the eastern delegates about 
$275 per person; the rate for a three-weeks tour would 
be approximately a third higher. 


Because one Connecticut family was represented in 
the CV by three life members, we were instructed to 
send but one copy of S/R, to which Life Members are 
entitled, to this one address. We were accorded the 
privilege of providing two copies for missionar- 
ies, interested in the journal. 

When the head of the family, to whom the one copy 
of SJR was addressed, departed this life, the subscrip- 
tion was cancelled. But it appears that his wife, also 
a Life Member, missed our journal, because, as she 
stated, “she greatly enjoyed reading SJR,” and inquired, 
would it not be possible to send it to her. It is hardly 
necessaty to state that the request was immediately com- 
plied with. 


The tendency has developed in recent years to delay 
the printing of the proceedings of our National and 
State Conventions. In the end, this delay has the effect 
of diminishing the value of the proceedings and hinders 
the application of the various decisions and measures 
adopted by the annual sessions. 

A notable improvement in this respect is the prompt 
action of the CV and NCWU of Missouri. Exactly 
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three months after the State Convention, the proceedings: 
of the 1948 Convention conducted at Ste. Genevieve in! 
September have been distributed. The careful reading: 
of the Convention record will stimulate interest andi 
redound to the benefit of the various endeavors of the: 
two organizations. A record of the business trans-- 
acted by the two Youth Sections of the Missouri Branch-- 
es ate also included in the 36-page record of Proceed-. 
ings. 


From an American in Germany who occupies an im-- 
portant position, we have this bit of information: 

“The outlook here continues to be encouraging. In-- 
dustry is on the pickup. The scarcity of money as ai 
spur to effort is achieving economic results beyond ex-- 
pectations. Socially, however, the old, the sick, and! 
unemployable expellees suffer from the currency re-. 
form. The problem is not an easy one for Germani 
leaders, particularly Dr. Erhard. He is under fire by; 
the Socialists who would like to return to planning andi 
tegimentation.” 


“God bless you for all the good you do through the: 
splendid publications, Social Justice Review and The: 
Bulletin,’ a priest writes from South Dakota. “If only) 
our Societies and people, who could and should benefit: 
by the good work of the Central Bureau, would avail! 
themselves of the opportunities offered them.” The: 
writer further assures us he had been surprised occasion-: 
ally to discover, when engaged in conversation with: 
people of good-will, not of our faith, that they knew 
about and benefited from the activities of the Central 
Verein and the Bureau. 


Late in the fall, Life Members were sent our last! 
Annual Report. One of them was so impressed by 
what he found recorded in our leaflet that he wrote 
us as follows: 

“I have just gone over your 1947-1948 Report and 
note that you are doing a tremendous job with little 
help and very little money. I agree 100% with the 
Auditing Committee and only wish that I could help 
you solve the problem. Since I cannot, I can do the 
next best thing, and therefore am enclosing check for 
$100 to be used as you see fit, or where it will do the 
most good,” 

We realize, of course, that comparatively few of our 
members could afford so liberal a donation; but the 
good will this member has demonstrated should be 
possible to all. Were it real, ways and means to aid 
the Bureau could be found easily. ' 


“All our meetings are well attended; there are always 
about fifty members in attendance.’ Thus writes the 
Secretary of St. Bernard’s Beneficial Society of Phila. 
delphia. 

The fact referred to is probably explained to a degree 
by the fact that the Spiritual Director, Reverend Father 
Oestreich, attends all meetings and always, so the Sec. 
retary writes, addresses the members on some pertinent 
subject. In recent meetings the Spiritual Director spoke 
on Displaced Persons and their coming to our country 


Glimpses of the Missions 


| is difficult to remain calm in the face of so much 
waste, while the crassest kind of poverty is imposing 
on missionaries unnecessary sacrifices. 

From northern Malabar, India, comes this message: 
“I wept for joy when I got your dear letter of Novem- 
Ser 15 containing fifty dollars...I was almost in de- 
spair how to carry on these missions ,having no Mass 
offerings, no donations. During summer time, while so 
many people are on vacation, the Missions are forgotten 
and the last three months were the most trying for me, 
secause nothing came in and the poor Sisters had not a 
Sent to buy rice for the orphans. I myself for days and 
days had not a cent in my hand and I found it difficult 
=ven to mail a letter or to buy a ticket on the train, I 
aad, therefore, to walk twelve miles in the hot sun for 
-ack of five cents!” 

The missionary is of the Society of Jesus, an Italian 
who, as he tells us, has been cut off, since 1939, from 
all help he formerly received from his native country. 
“I have become old before my time and I always feel 
wo tired and exhausted that only by an effort of the 
will I manage to drag myself about to work for the 
“Onversion of the people here. Many were baptized 
‘his month and many more will be baptized, especially 
f new missionaries are sent out or permitted here. 
lease pray for us!” 

As a matter of fact, missionaries everywhere are suf- 
“ering the consequences of the war in Europe. Almost 
without exception the countries of their origin can no 
wonger supply the contributions formerly donated for 
mission purposes. This explains the remarks the Bish- 
*p of Kandy, Ceylon, having acknowledged receipt of 
+ gift, addressed to us: “I do not know how to thank 
"ou for this bounty which providentially came at a 
moment when we were in great need. May the good 
3od reward your great charity toward us...I assure 
"ou I appreciate your kindness with all my heart, and 
we shall never fail to pray for all of your intentions.” 


Most missionaries, no matter how long they may 
aave labored in a foreign land, retain their love for 
heir mother tongue. Early in the summer, a Sister, 
who has spent a lifetime in the wildness of New 
suinea, and who succeeded to escape the Japanese when 
hey occupied that Territory, had asked to send her some 
*ooks of devotion in German. Everything she had, had 
seen lost in the war. 

‘The same Sister has now written that a package 
ontaining four books, mailed by the Central Bureau, 
aad reached her and given her great joy. “I shared 
hem with a co-Sister, who also had lost her German 
»00ks. Although one is able to read English and French, 
‘the Sister is a member of an Order which recruits its 
nembers chiefly in France), one nevertheless likes to 
ead a publication or book in the mother tongue which 
me understands, although one has almost forgotten it. 

Sister assures us that the work in the missions in New 
Zuinea is again progressing. “Almost all the stations 
re again supplied with priests and a few sisters; even 
chools. Of course, the expenses for food and cloth- 
mg are very heavy.” This particular Sister has spent 
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over thirty years of her life in that tropical wilderness, 
among primitive people of rather low order. Never- 
theless her letters are always cheerful and she returned 
to New Guinea from Australia, although offered the 
choice of remaining there. 


Not long ago one of our friends among missionaries, 
a former Apostolic Prelate, left for West Africa with 
the intention of laboring among lepers. Now, the 
Bishop of Shillong in Assam, India, writes us: 

“You will be pleased to learn that four nuns are ar- 
tiving this month in the Mission to take charge of a 
Leper Colony. This Leper Colony depends greatly on 
our Mission, the Government giving only a grant. I 
recommend this work to your charity. I do so from 
necessity. We have lost even the power of blushing, 
so importunating beggars are we. You will forgive us 
as our needs are so imperatively urgent.” 


“I pray my Guardian Angel to take care of this mes- 
sage,” Father Donatin, French Capuchin Missionary 
writes from Kotah State. “It is an S.O.S. from my 
poor people, catechists and orphans. Food, grain, and 
clothing have never been so expensive in India and I 
am obliged to say that help has never been so insuffi- 
cient, at least not in my mission station.” 

Let us repeat, missionaries of most nationalities must 
look to us for assistance, because their countries’ cur- 
rencies are almost worthless. This and the general in- 
crease of prices the world over leaves them no alterna- 
tive but to beg or close down their missions. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 

GEHRLING, H., Mo.: Contra Komintern. Or- 
gan d. Antibol. Weltbewegung. For 1937, 1938 and 
Jan.-Aug. 19389—VO LKISCHE KULTUR MoO- 
NATSSCHRIFT.. Vol. II, 1934; III; 1935,<and 
IV, 1-3, and continuation, Das Volk. 1936-37.—M c- 
CAFFREY &B.. Po. O}CARM. From” Dusk to 
Dawn, N. Y.—1932.—Five other books and twenty 
brochures. 

Library of German Americana 

GEHRLING, H., Mo.: Rothensteiner. Two vol- 
umes of collected articles publ. in Hist. Reviews, etc.— 
Rothensteiner, J. The Catholic Church in New Madrid, 
Missouri. 1789-1939. Augmented by Rey. W. A. Riske.— 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1158.58; Kansas Br. CCV, $70; 
Jos. E. Beller, N. Y., $1; C. Schumacher, Pa., $5; Jos. 
Schrewe, Oregon, $10; Mrs. A. S. Lutz, N. Y., $1; Peter 
Mohr, Kansas, $10; Jos. Kilzer, N. Dak., $100; Alois 
Loeffler, Minn., $1; N. Y. State Br. Founders Day Cel- 
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_ebration, $65; Frank Stifter, Pa. $5; Rev. JOSsuws 
Schmit, Ohio, $1; Carmelite Monastery, Md., $2; Ne ays 
Local Br. CCV, $10; Sundry Minor Items, $1.65; Total 
to and including Dec. 22, 1948, $1,441.23. 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Medical Mission, Holy Cross Parish, St. Louis, $10; 
Mrs. Anna Phillipp, Ind., $20; Frank Gittinger, Texas, 
$10; Ed. G. Kuyath, Mo., $2; Wm. Efken, Mo., $1; Rev. 
H. A. Meilinger, Ill., $10; Jos. N. Sommer, Mo., $10; 
H. J. Jacobsmeyer, Mo., $10; Fred Gilson, Ill., $2; V. 
Rev. Msgr. Fr. Witte, Ill., $10; Jos. P. Steiner, Mo., 
$2; Rev. John J. Ford, Pa., $2; Rev. W. J. Cremer, la., 
$1; Rev. M. M. Hoffman, Ia., $5; J. V. Kirchoff, Mo., 
$3; Rev. Edmond Niess, Ill., $5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chris. 
Goelz, Ill., $5; John E. Kaiser, Mo., $2; Rev. John J. 
Goff, Ill.,$10; John F. Suellentrop, Kans., $5; Chas. O. 
Gierer, Mo., $25; St. Stuve, Mo., $2; N. Dietz, Nebr., 
$25; Wm. L. Igoe, Mo., $20; St. L. Dist. CWU, $75; 
Most Rev. Jos. E. Ritter, Mo., $100; Wm. Keppers, 
Minn., $3; St. Boniface Ben. Soc., Peoria, Ill., $5; 
S. Rechner, IIl., $1; Mrs. T. Blonigen, Minn., $10; A. W. 
Neuwoehner, Iowa, $5; V. Rev. C. E. Wermerskirchen, 
Minn., $5; Rev. A. Mersinger, Mo., $2; Edw. B. Albus, 
Pa., $8;21L. C. Range, Mo., $10; Jos. B. Schuermann, 
Mo., $2;. Wm. Griebel, Md., $1; Wanderer Printing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., $5; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, S. Dak., 
$5; St. Francis Sodality, Portage de Sioux, Mo., $5; 
Ph. W. K., Mo., $1; Most Rev. Jos. M. Mueller, Iowa, 
$10; Jos. A. Kutz, Mo., $3; Wm. Mersinger, Mo., $10; 
NCWU of Conn., $25; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. K. Otto, IIl., 
$5; Nick Schumacher, Iowa, $8; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Suellentrop, Kans., $15; B. N. Lies, M. D., Kans., $10; 
A. W. Miller, Ind., $10; V. Rev. Msgr. Leo Henkel, 
Tll., $10; Fr. X. Mangold, Ill., $5; Rev. John Haskamp, 
Ind., $20; Total to and including Dec. 22, 1948, $571. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $81.40, Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $5.50; CWU 
of N. Y., $25; Total to and including Dec. 22, 1948, 
$111.90. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $9484.18; Friends, Mo., $25; 
Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $998; From Chil- 
dren attending $765.46; Total to including Dec. 22, 
1948, $11,267.64. 

European Relief 


Previously reported: $6792; E. C., St. Louis, $10; 
Frk. Krueger, Mo., $20; Federation of German Soc., 
Rochester, N. Y., $800; M. H. Wiltzius, Ill., $10; Jos. 
Schrewe, Oregon, $10; St. Mark’s Men Soc., St. Mark, 
Kans., $827; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, S. Dak., $5; Rev. Jos. 
Wuest, Mich., $10; St. Boniface Soc., New Haven, 
Conn., $20; Brooklyn Br. NCWU, N. Y., $10; Alois 
Loeffler, Minn., $10; St. Scholastica, Chicago, $10; Rev. 
E. W. Byron, Minn., $10; Frk. Stifter, Pa., $5; Rev. 
L. J. Haupt, Minn., $10; Mary and Anna Thiel, Wis., 
$5; Total to including Dec. 22, 1948, $8,564. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $19,415.83; Carmelite Sisters, 
East Chicago, Ind., $80; Convent of Humility of Mary, 
Ottumva Ht., Iowa, $15; Mrs. P. Kraus, Canada, $4; G. 
Schaechtel, Canada, $2; St. Francis Convent, Spring- 
field, Ill., $100; H. Wessels, N. Y., $15; A. F. Burkard, 
Calif., $2; Rt. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $66; F. Pres- 
ke, Ind., $10; Kath. Hallermeier, Wis., $10; Mary 
Pikunas, N. Y., $2; Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass., $10; Hleon. Scharf, N. Dak., $2; St. Joseph 
Hospital, West Bend, Wis., $8; St. Mary Hospital Du- 
luth, Minn., $5; St. Francis Hospital Grand Island, 
Nebr. $25; Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio, $2; 
Eunice Schachern, Pa., $6; District League, CWU, St. 
Louis, Mo., $10; Petites Filles de, St. Joseph, Canada, 
$2.68; Sisters of Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., $3; 
St. Mary Church, Regina, Canada, $10; Mrs. Geo. 
Hackel, Canada, $5; Presentation de Marie Quebec, 
Canada, $5; St. Joseph Novitiate, Windsor, Canada, 
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$20; Victor Kremer, Ohio, $5; Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Canada, $6;; N. N. Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Paul's: 
Hospital, Canada, $5; L. L. Reinhardt, Minn., $20; F. 
J. Wondra, Sr., Kans., $8; Mrs. M. J. Klingelhoets; 
Minn., $12; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, S. Dak., $10; Rev. 
Bern. S. Groner, Mo., $10; St. Francis Studio, Balboa; 
Canal Zone, $20; St. Patrick Hospital, Misoula, Mont., 
$5; Al. C. Litzau, Mo., $4; Regina Angelorum Resi- 
dence, N. Y., $1; Manor St. Joseph, N. Dak., $20; “1 


Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn., $10; John Reger, 
Calif., $10; Jos. Roshinski, Canada, $5; Monastery 0 

St. Clare, New Orleans, La., $10; Miss Anna Aschen- 
brenner, Canada, $80; Borgess Hospital, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., $33; Miss Laura Henry, Ill, $30; St. Eliza 
Guild, N. Y., $10; Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis,, 
Cinn., Ohio, $4; St. Benedict Convent, Bristow, Va., 
$72; Frank Fisher, Idaho, $25; Mary and Anna Thiel, 
Wis., $20; Miss Marg. Stebler, N. Y., $20; John Bender, 
Mo., $10; Sisters of Christian Charity, New Ulm, 
Minn., $5; St. Boniface Sanatorium, St. Vital, Canada,, 
$50; Margt. C. Brungardt, Kans., $30.00; Wendelin 
Feist, Canada, $10; Mich. Schustz, Wis., $2; Margaret 
Miller, Minn., $5; Alph Schniederhahn, Mo., $20; Aug.’ 
Springob, Wis., $10; Ursuline Motherhouse, Louisville, 
Ky., $20; The Third Order of St. Francis, Detroit,, 
Mich., $25; Alois Loeffler, Minn., $4; Mrs. Th. Doebel,. 
Okla., $5; Ignaz Eisenbacher, Iowa, $25; St. Joseph: 
Hospital, Osmond, Nebr., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Duerr,, 
Minn., $25; St. Boniface, Canada, $10; Mrs. E. Bus-- 
tin, Sr., Canada, $9; Eliz. Mey, Ill, $5; Mgt. Kane, 
Conn., $5; Aug. Petry, Calif., $15; Hotel Dieu, St. 
Jos. Canada, $5; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $14; St.. 
Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $25; Frank Stifter,, 
Pa., $5; Mr. and Mrs. L. Reinhardt, Minn., $15; Sisters 
of Christian Charity, New Ulm, Minn., $4; Mr. aaa 
Mrs. P. J. A. Binder, Pa., $25; Mrs. Theresia Roth, 
Wis., $13; N. N., Santa Barbara, Calif., $2; Carmelite: 
Sisters, St. Charles, Mo., $2; Rose Cerrito, Calif., S10y: 
Mrs. Mary Zimmermann, Canada, $10; Rev. P. Bieler,, 
O.M.I., Canada, $9.65; C. A. Weinholzer, Minn., $5; St.. 
Joseph Hospital, Canada, $1.84; CWU Torrington,, 
Conn., $4; Our Lady of Sorrows School, Chicago, Il.,, 
$2; Penny Collection, Conn. Br. CCV, $4.45; Poor Clare: 
Nuns, Chicago, Ill., $20; Mrs. Hy. Broekmeyer, Mo.,, 
$1; Jos. and Mary Michalka, Texas, $25; St. Agnes: 
Hospital, Fond du Lac, Wis., $7; Miss Lena G. Weis,, 
Iowa, $15; Mrs. B. Geisel, N. J., $5; Leonh. Epp, Md..,, 
$.50; Immaculate High School, Chicago, Ill., $14; Karl! 
Tauer, Wisc., $10; Martha Hoppman, Mo., $5; N. N..,. 
St. Louis, $200; Mrs. H. Oestreich, Pa., $10; Rev. Jos.. 
J. Schmit, Ohio, $15; Mrs. T. Blonigen, Minn., $50;; 
St. Joseph College, Canada, $10; Linus Dombowsky,, 
Canada, $9; Mrs. Helena Dombowsky, Canada, $9;; 
Mrs. Rosalie Hauk, Canada, $10; Mrs. Mae S. Bast,, 
Wisc., $5; Academy of the Assumption, Mass., $253: 
CWU of N. Y., $5; Miss Marie Weiss, N. Y., $5; St.. 
John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., $80; St. Clara College,, 
Sinsinawa, Wisc., $5; Ph. W. K., St. Louis, $10; Car-. 
melite Monastery, Baltimore, Md., $120; Miss Mgt. 
Rice, N. Y., $52; N. Y. Local Br. CCV, $1; Holy Fam- 
ily Convent, Denver, Colo., $5; Mrs. Geo. F. Smith, 
Mo.,. $10; Total to including December 22, 1948, 
$21,390.45. y 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organiza- 
tions of men including December 22, 1948. 


ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND SANG 
TUARY USE, from; Rev. Bern. S. Groner, Mo. 
(5 a Rye aoe benediction veil, cope, missal.) 3 

APPAREL, from: Msgr. i 

rane Ill., (clothing). ee i 54 
ILTS AND COMFORTS, from: Ms 

Leo P. Henkel, Ill., (2 quilts). Bases 

BOOKS, from: Rev. Hy. J. Tennessen, Minn., (2 
cartons). ; , 

MAGAZINES, from: G. N. Massung, Pa. 
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